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INVITATION. 

yas are always weleome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Wien Claflin, twenty-third Governor of 
Massachusetts under the Constitution, 
born at. Milford, March 6, 1818, died at 
Newtonville, January 5, 1905. Few men live 
so long, and fewer so enrich their years with 
honorable achievement. 

Mr. Claflin fitted for Brown University, but 
did not complete his college course. He learned 
the leather business in his father’s shoe 
factory, and established himself as a wholesaler 
in St. Louis and afterward in Boston. His 
publie life began in 1848, when he was elected 
Representative from Hopkinton to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. He was also a state 
Senator and President of the Senate, delegate 
to the Republican National Conventions of 
1860, 1864, 1868 and 1872, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Massachusetts from 1866 to 1869, and Gov- 
ernor in 1870 and 1871. In 1876 he was 
elected Representative to Congress, and reélected 
in 1878. ‘To this record of distinguished serv- 
ice it may properly be added that Mr. Claflin 
was for twelve years a member of the Repub- 
lican national committee, and chairman of the 
committee in the canvass of 1868. 

Mr. Claflin was a conspicuous member of the 
Free-soil party in Missouri at a time when 
Free-soilers were not popular in that region, 
and the qualities of mind and heart displayed 
in those early years found exercise in his later 
life, in many efforts for the public good. 
Claflin University, an institution for colored 
students at Orangeburg, South Carolina, was 
named for him as its founder. He was one of | an 
the founders of Boston University also, and 
president of its board of trustees, and was from 
the first a trustee of Wellesley College. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, to which he was 
devoted, mourns his death most deeply, but the 
passing of such a citizen is a bereavement 
which all good men share. 


& 


B® New Hampshire and Maine are consid- 
ering the establishment of a state police 
force, after the Massachusetts system. The 
average town constable is a worthy and capable 
official, but is not trained as a detective. It is 
not to his diseredit if he proves unequal to the 


situation when a city burglar or murderer | the 


invades the country. Criminals ‘‘ from the 
outside’ can be held in check by a body of 
men who know them and their ways. 

& 


qs who are within reachable distance of 
Boston may like to be reminded that the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s annual 
course of lectures began January 14th, and will 
continue on Saturdays at 11 A. M., until March 
18th, inclusive. The lecture hall of the society’s 
building, Massachusetts and Huntington Ave- 
nues, is the place of meeting, and the lectures 
are free to all. A novel feature of this winter’s 
series will be three ‘‘general diseussions’’ on 
fruit, flowers and vegetables. The first will 
take place on Saturday next. It will be led by 
well-known experts, and will afford a good 
opportunity for instruction in these subjects. 
Another oecasion of special interest will be 
an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Bacteria as Fertili- 
zers,’’ to be given on February 18th, by Dr. 
George T. Moore of Washington. Perhaps, 
however, it is hardly fair thus to particularize. 
The program as a whole is of unusual interest, 
and every lecture should be a source of pleasure 
and profit. ‘ 


[ene months to a day from her departure from 
Aalesund, Norway, the life-boat Uraedd— 
pronounced Yurad, and meaning ‘‘fearless’’— 
reached Gloucester, Massachusetts, the place 
of all others where original boat-building or 
good navigation would be appreciated. The 
Master Mariners’ Association hastened to ban- 
quet the bold navigators, certain Gloucester 
men who have crossed the Atlantic in smaller 
boats attending to applaud, so it looks as if the 
new craft was more or less of a success. 

The Uraedd was designed to meet the need 
of a commodious, stable, even indestructible, 
life-boat. It is built of steel, egg-shaped, is 


eighteen feet long, eight feet beam and eight | 


feet deep, and floats to its middle, drawing | 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





about four feet of water. 1n the center of the 
oval deck is a small conning-tower. A 

mast carries a sail about the size of that of the 
average twenty-foot yacht. There is a center- 
board instead of a keel, and ballast is provided 
by water-tanks. Small hatchways at the stem 
and stern can be closed from the inside. The 
boat is steered from below decks. Consequently 


and the craft is kept water-tight. 

Six hundred dollars was the cost of the 
Uraedd, which will hold forty persons. Its 
navigators assert that it never buried itself 
above amidships, and did not roll, although on 
the way from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to 
Gloucester it passed safely through the worst 
gales of the season. ® 


e cheerful situation of Connecticut, which 
has no state debt, or rather has a surplus 
more than equal to the small balance now 


column. The envious gaze of poorer common- 


which is the question of disposing of the 
surplus. It has become in some measure a 
political issue. There are statesmen who would 
check the creation of surplus by reducing taxa- 
tion—taxes on savings-bank deposits, perhaps, 
and on the assets of mutual insurance com- 


The subject is debated warmly. One of the 
wisest of Connecticut newspapers has gone so 
far as to say that the supremacy of a certain 
political party, its own, by the way, depends 
upon the decision which is reached on this 
point. All this trouble because the state has 
more money than it needs! Millionaires are 
fond of telling us that in poverty alone is 
happiness. It must be true. 
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SIBERIAN SUFFERERS. 


r. Leo Deutsch, who was exiled for taking 

books on socialism into Russia, says in his 
“‘Sixteen Years in Siberia’’ that one of the 
hardest parts of his experience was the first 
day, when the right side of his head was 
shaved and the hair on the left side cut short. 
‘*1 had seen people in prison who had been 
treated in this way, and the sight had always 
made a painful impression on me, as indeed it 
does on every one. But when I saw my own 
face in the glass, I experienced a sensation of 
personal degradation. 

‘A convict was waiting to fasten on my 
fetters. I was placed ona stool, and had to 
put my foot on an anvil. The blacksmith fitted 

iron round each ankle and poe geeadl it 
together. ~_ ff stroke of the hammer made 
a heart sink, realized that a new exist- 
nee was Sagas for me. 

oe The fetters at first caused me —— 

ar in 7 ye 7k. ee ee oe 

considerable —— ‘ore one 
baa oy easily manage to dress and undress. 

“*The heavy chains, about thirteen pounds in 
weight, are not only = encumbrance, but they 
are very — => chafe the skin round 
the ankles ; lining is but little 
protection to tet euncsunbeanel to these adorn- 
ments. : 

** Another great torment is the — 
clinking of the chains. It is indeseribably irri- 
tating, and reminds the prisoner that he is a 

among his kind, deprived of all ‘o. 
** All letters received by us were first read 

e commandant and subjected to a strict cen- 
sorship. ‘They were also tested with a solution 
of iron chlorate, to see whether any entries had 
been made in them with invisible chemical ink. 
We were not permitted to answer letters. A 
oot ger was sent by the we in our 

half, to this effect: ‘ Your [son, brother, 
nephew ] is well. The money [or whatever it 
= sent to him by you has been received, 

e begs you to him the following —’ 
ane Tine correspondence almost a torture 
for the friends as well as for the convic' 


* ¢ 


IN ARMS FOR HER SEX. 


hp Barstow family was one in which dis- 
cussion and argument reigned, and among 
the subjects which little Wilhelmina had heard 
torn to pieces and put together again was that 
of the fancied superiority of the masculine sex 
to the feminine. 


Wilhelmina had a mother and three sisters, 
as well as a maiden aunt, and was also blessed 
with an tative father and three bi 
brothers. subject was carried on wi 


 ~ _—— 
y Mrs. Barstow was declaiming against 

a Owens hens. 

“‘T can’t see why in the world she k 
hens, anyway,’’ said Mrs. Barstow. ‘‘ 
has so few the don’t amount to enough to 
make it worth w ile, and hens are such stupid, 
cluttery creatures. Now a dog or a cat, or even 
a bird, can learn something, but a hen knows 
nothing at all.’’ 

‘Doesn’t a hen know as much as a rooste! 

mother, if not more?’’ demanded little Wilhel. 
mina’s piping voice. 


AN IDEAL SPOT. 


ones, who had spent his summer on an island 
in Casco Bay, met one of his friends soon 
after his return to town. 


**Well, how did you enjo rar oy summer @ la 
Robinson Crusoe? ae the f 





BOSTON STAMMERERS' Enatitute and train. 


the helmsman is not exposed to the weather, 






owed, has heretofore been mentioned in this:| 34° 


wealths may now fasten on a new development, | The 


panies, There are others who would not forbid |” 
a surplus, but would apply it to measures of | 
public improvement, such as road-building. | 
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ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for peve, Le Lees high and dry. Laboratories. 
pm for Arts. A new gymnasium with 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR 
The Rienco Motor runs at high 
a when conn pnected to © to one cell of 


mostany kind of battery. It rotates 
in either direction and is reversed 
without changing connections. It is 
fitted —— ved ag este be. 
Postage and pac! . Mot 
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Rheostat, or 
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PHOT’ 
—" PAGE'S veicn ie : 
This Label. 
RUSSIA CEMENT ae 148 Essex 


Children will eat candy. 


Why not buy the purest? 
Nothing purer made than 


Bastow’s 


Rogal 


Butter: 
Scotch. 


5 and 10 cent packages. 


Jf your dealer or confectioner hasn’t it, send 10 cents 
and receive the large package by return mail. 


STUART BASTOW, PAWTUCKET, BR. I. 


























Well babies are a great comfort; 
sick babies are an awful care. 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


babies are a perpetual joy, for they 
are properly nourished and therefore 
are well —and being well they are 
happy. Ridge’s Food has a record 
of over thirty years. We’d like to 
send you copies of letters from 
people who have used it, also a 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 











Plenty of artificial catsup ! 

Why not change to the pure 
tomato product? Columbia, 
‘““The Uncolored Catsup,’’ 
contains neither cochineal, 
coal-tar nor other paint. 
Made by a new process which 
preserves the natural color 
and delicious flavor of the 


perfect, ripe tomato. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 














Feed Molasses 
To Your Live Stock 
Df cree, thet 


with water and mixed with the feed is 
great economy, and that horses and 
cattle like it immensely, is destined to 
revolutionize the feeding of live stock. 
It has been estimated that the 
saving per horse is $45 a year. 











PINACA ELECTRICAL NOVELTY 00., Inc., Box67, Ithaca, N.Y. | 





Old Carpets 


Made over into 


‘|}RUGS! 


Don’t store your old carpets in the attic 
or lumber room, but send them to us and 
we will re-weave them into rugs that will 
be serviceable here, there and everywhere 
about the house. Our customers are a happy 
lot of people. Write for further particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING COMPANY, 
Walpole, Mass. 











5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Heat 
Your 
House 


witha 


Di g hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out —~ 
= t it will cost to repair it, 

ite to us for a sich om & Rew 

Dienton. ‘art Warranted. 








Every 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 




















Carefully 
compare with 
other cocoas, 
for we know its 
strength, its flavor, 
and smooth taste are 
only found in 








YELLOW WRAPPER. 
Half Price. 
This consists of 2 Bats, 1 Net, 2 Posts, 3 
dining-table, and is equally fascinating to 








Molasses helps the digestion, pro- 
duces a glossy coat, gives solid weight, 
warmth and muscular energy. It pre- | 
vents *‘ hidebound,”’ colic and worms. 
Report of the Dept. of Agriculture re- 
gards it an excellent food for horses. 

Cattle, sheep and pigs fatten rapidly 
on rations containing molasses. 

a 

Do you want to improve your live stock 

and save money? Send postal for our 

booklet, ‘Facts Worth Knowing.”’ 


# 
BOSTON MOLASSES CoO., 
Importers and Dealers, 
24-26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 





* Immensely, ”? Jones a's with quiet 
| Satisfaction. ‘The only way the help could | 
leave was by swimming.’’ 
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Fine Set Table 

Balls and full Instructions. The game 

both the player and the spectator. 


Tennis at just 
sg game of Table Tennis has met 
with a large demand. It is especially 
adapted for the entertainment of the 
home circle during the long winter eve- 
nings. We offer a Set of unusual value. 
may be played upon any ordinary-sized 


Ro a limited time, or 
until the present supply 
is exhausted, we offer 
to send one Set to any 
address on receipt of 50 
cents, which is just half 
price. Postage-stamps 
will be accepted for this 
special offer. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
FIR. TAR TNE. TIE. FOR. FINE. TUR. FIVE. FMR. FR FR, 
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eS: the other side of the 
mountainous ridge 

which Russell Farnum 

had climbed in such haste on 

the morning of his escape from 

the convict colony, ran a rapid, deep river, 
fully a hundred yards in width. It was proba- 
bly the Wedka, a tributary of the Yenisei. 
Although a good swimmer, Farnum did not like 
the looks of the dark, swirling current. He was 
also afraid of wetting his few charges of powder, 
and doubted if little Watch could get across. 
He followed down the bank, changing his 
course to southeast. It came about, there- 

fore, that after going fifteen or twenty 
miles, he had but made a détour, and was 

still within ten miles of the convict settle- 

ment. 

Judging from what followed, the young 
Pole divined very cleverly what Farnum 
would do; for finding that the American 
had escaped, Makal wasted no time in a 
direct pursuit, but went over the mountain 
to the southeast, and lay in wait on the 
bank of the Wedka, at a point where 
the river ran through a rocky gorge. 

Adolph’s orders appear to have been 
that the captive was to be treated well as 
long as he was content to remain with 
them, but was to be shot if he attempted to 
escape. The reason was evident enough, 
from the convicts’ point of view. They 
no doubt deemed it a matter of life and 
death for them. Makal was prepared to 
execute orders. 

By mid-afternoon Farnum approached 
the ravine through which the river ran, 
and was about to enter it when Watch, 
who was trotting ahead, with pink tongue 
out, suddenly stopped, bristled all over and 
growled. , 

Aware that some grave danger was 
close at hand, Farnum sprang to the cover 
of a birch-tree. He had hardly done so 
when Makal stepped forth from a cluster 
of willows close to the river bank, and 
advanced toward him with a cocked 
musket. 

There was a large rock a few feet from 
the tree, and thinking to better his cover, 
Farnum bounded to it before the Pole 
could fire. He then called out to him 
several times not to shoot, but in English, 
which Makal did not understand. Makal 
began moving round the rock, to get sight 
of his quarry. 

Thinking to frighten him away, Far- 
num now drew the pistol and presented 
it round the angle of the rock. When 
Makal saw the pistol he fell back a little, 
out of range of it, but continued moving 
in a larger circle, to get a shot. The 
American had little difficulty in keeping 
the rock between them ; and these tactics 
were continued for some minutes, Watch 
keeping close behind his master. 

All the while Farnum was apprehensive 
that there were others besides Makal in 
pursuit of him, and at last he practised 
a ruse on his assailant, a stratagem well 
known among backwoodsmen and Indian fight- | 
ers in America. Putting his fur cap on the end | 
of the pistol barrel, he extended it past the corner | 
of the rock, as if he were peeping round. Evi- 
dently this old trick was still unknown in 
Poland, for the cap had been in sight but a few 
moments when Makal fired, and actually sent a 
ball through it. 

He looked both astonished and chagrined 
when Farnum sprang out, laughing, and ad- 
vanced toward him, pistol in hand. He was a 
brave youth, however. Without an instant’s 
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Yours is the boldest exploit of which I have ever heard.— Tsar Alexander I. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN. 


H. BURGESS 


IT WAS NOT IN THE CODE OF AMERICAN FRONTIERSMEN TO SPARE A FOE 
TAKEN RED-HANDED 


gave him the unloaded gun to carry and bade 
him walk ahead. 

They proceeded after this manner till dark, 
and for food that night had to content themselves 
with a pheasant which Farnum shot. So little 
did he trust Makal as yet that he slept with 


him. But the Pole appears to have had no 
thought of treachery. 

The next day they came to the trail that led 
to Yeniseisk; and all that day their route lay 
across vast tracts which had been burned over 





hesitation he clubbed his musket and rushed | not many years before, and were now in part 


upon the American. Farnum, who was vastly 
his superior physically, threw down the pistol, 
caught the gun in his hand and wrested it 
away from him. 

It was not in the code of American frontiers- 
men to spare a foe taken red-handed. ‘‘Smite 
or be smitten’’ was the invariable rule in those 
days. 

But Makal looked so slight that Farnum felt 
impelled to show merey. He took from him, 
however, the musket and what ammunition he 
had; then he pointed in the direction of the 
convict colony, and indicated that he was at 
liberty to return. 

To Farnum’s surprise Makal shook his*head. 


| grown up to elder, cherry and birch. 
| They had but made a start the next morning 
| when Watch, who was running ahead, came 
back growling. Immediately they heard voices, 
and had hardly time to conceal themselves in 
| shrubbery when three men passed by, carrying 
packs. They were Adolph and his two com- 
| rades, on their way back from Yeniseisk. Far- 
| num was the more startled from a suspicion that 
| Makal might call out to them. With a gesture 
| enforcing silence, he pointed the pistol at Makal’s 
| head ; but the young exile merely smiled in inti- 
mation that the precaution was unnecessary. 
The next day at noon they reached the great 





the gun under his body and Watch close beside | 


| river, Yenisei, and crossed it on a horse-boat | 


Thinking that he did not understand, the | ferry to the town of Yeniseisk, on the west 
American repeated his sign of permission to| bank. The Yenisei here is about fifteen hun- 
depart in peace. Again Makal refused to go, | dred yards in width, and at this season of the 
but pointed to the west, as if willing to go that | year the current was swift. 
way. Farnum had resolved to pursue a bold course. 
In reality, as Farnum learned afterward, | Giving the gun and pack to Makal to carry, 
Makal was afraid to return without his gun, | he proceeded directly to the barracks and asked 
having allowed his prisoner to escape. Adolph | to see the commandant. The Pole had told 
him what Russian words to use. 
The officer in command at Yeniseisk was an 


was a harsh tyrant in the matter of discipline. 
Farnum did not trust his captive at first, but | 


| 


old colonel of Cossacks, named Nolken. To 
him Farnum presented his letters. Unable 
to read himself, the colonel called in an orderly ; 
and when he had heard the letters, including 
the one which Madame Ladrice had indited, he 
looked the American over critically, and then 
with a smile invited him to become his guest. 
Upon Makal he scarcely bestowed a second 
glance. 

At this place the travellers procured a kettle 
and a copper frying-pan; and from here they 
went on for five days to Tomsk, in a clumsy 


telega, or cart without springs, drawn by two | 


horses. For this vehicle Farnum paid the 
sum of ten rubles a day, or about five dollars. 
It was the custom of the native drivers to put 
their horses to a gallop, regardless of ruts, 
stones or logs. Little Watch suffered from this 
mode of travel more even than his human com- 
panions. At last he refused to sit in the cart 
at-all, and jumping out, came on, panting, 
behind. 

By the time they reached Tomsk they had 
had quite enough of the telega, and had no 
desire to hire another. Colonel Nolken had 
given Farnum a letter to the governor at 
Tomsk, and this missive sufficed to insure him 
respectful treatment. The governor read his 





“fe meas 


seat well, although the horse 
proved rough-gaited. 
On the second day out of 
Tomsk—July 3d—they entered 
immense marshes, which at 
some seasons of the year are flooded and well- 
nigh impassable. The horses avoided the softer 
places instinctively, but often they went to 
their knees amidst rushes and reeds as high as 
their riders’ heads. Watch was very uneasy 
here. 
Toward evening of that day Farnum, who 
was ahead, saw what he took to be a 
bear moving through the grass; and seiz- 
ing the gun, he pursued it on foot for a 
long way. At last he obtained a better 
view and fired, wounding the animal so 
severely that it fell after running a short 
distance ; and it proved to be a black hog. 
Makal had followed with the horses, 
and came upon another of these black 
swine, a sow with ten little black pigs. 
The creature rose, at bay, to defend 
her young. 
Hearing the uproar, Farnum turned 
back, and was attempting to secure one 
of the pigs to roast for their supper when 
he became aware that the squealing of the 
sow was being answered at a distance by 
hoarse, barking sounds. 
The sounds came nearer; and now, 
where the twilight shone on the rushes, a 
few hundred yards away, Farnum saw 
them swaying and parting to right and 
left, as some large animal rushed along. 
Farnum had reloaded the musket, and 
signing to Makal to hold the horses, he 
cocked it. Immediately there issued from 
the reeds the most formidable animal in 
the shape of a hog that Farnum had ever 
gazed upon. 
He was not a person given to exaggera- 
tion ; his entire narrative shows this. But 
he stated afterward that this black boar 
was as large as a cow, with legs propor- 
tionately long. Its back was arched, and 
its coarse, long bristles resembled the 
quills of a startled poreupine. As it ran 
it barked hoarsely and whetted its white 
tusks, sending foam clots flying on either 
side. Its tusks were as large and long as 
Farnum’s middle finger. 
He fired at it, and the bullet struck its 
side; but the boar came bounding on. 
Farnum leaped aside into the rushes. 
The boar charged straight ahead, having 
caught sight of the horses and Makal. 
The latter ran for his life. 
The horse which he had been holding 
wheeled and kicked at the boar. Its hoofs 
struck, but the momentum of the bristly 
monster’s charge carried him directly 
under the horse. Farnum, as he reloaded, 
saw the horse apparently on the boar’s 
back. 
The horse uttered a terrible ery, for 
the boar was striking his long tusks 
upward into its body. It appeared actu- 
ally to throw the horse backward over 
its head. The other horse, a white mare, 
had taken to her heels and was running away 
across the marshes. The movements of the 
boar were dangerously rapid. It went at a 
swift gallop, to and fro. At last it came upon 
the carcass of the wild hog which Farnum had 
shot, and as if enraged, threw it in the air and 
repeatedly chopped it with its tusks. 
Farnum was improving the opportunity to 
ram down another charge; but as if its ear had 
caught the sound of the ramrod, the boar 
wheeled and came at a swift run directly to 
|; where he lay. The sudden charge made 
Farnum spill most of his powder and rush for 
}another thicket of reeds near an open mud 

slough. Here, in the growing dusk, he barely 
| escaped being mired. 

Meanwhile, above the uproar, the grunts and 
savage squealing of many other hogs began to 

| be heard at a distance. The marsh seemed to 
swarm with them. It was growing dark, but 
they seemed to be in great numbers, and were 
evidently closing in about the place. 

Farnum judged it best to beat a retreat as 
fast as possible. He was reluctant, too, to 
waste his last few shots. Makal had already 
retired to a considerable distance. Farnum 
| heard him shouting, and finally overtook him 
in some willow thickets nearly two miles 


| letters : 


but there being no interpreter, little | away. 

was said on either side. | It was not till past midnight, when the moon 
Farnum himself would have gone on afoot rose, that they were able to catch the white 

without demur; but Makal was less practised | mare, which had run to a distance of three or 

as a pedestrian, and found difficulty in keeping | four miles; and they obtained nothing to eat 

pace with him. At Tomsk, therefore, the | till the following forenoon, when Farnum shot 

American bought two horses, with saddles and |a duck at a pool in the marsh. 

bridles; and he and Makal went on from the} Unintentionally Farnum may have exagger- 

latter place on horseback, Watch perching him- | ated the size and fierceness of the boar which 

self gravely in front of his master, keeping his | killed the horse. He always spoke of it as the 
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most dangerous animal that he had ever encoun- 
tered, not excepting the tiger which killed the 
Yakut. He did not go back to hunt the boar 
by daylight, nor did he even attempt to recover 
the horse equipments. 

During the afternoon Makal was taken ill 
with fever and chills. Farnum had him ride 
the mare and walked ahead himself, looking 
for game, but saw nothing till near sunset, 
when they came to a low hill covered with 
birch bushes. Here they saw a solitary pheas- 
ant, and after fashioning some pellets with 
his knife from the chunk of lead, Farnum 
shot it. 

While looking about among the birch bushes on 
this small hillock, in the hope of starting another 
pheasant, Farnum came upon the ruins of a 
singular structure, built of stones. It stood at 
the top of the hillock and was of circular form, 
twenty feet or more in diameter, The walls 
were once of considerable height, but were 
almost demolished, being no more than five or 
six feet high. Farnum believed it to have been 
a fort, but more probably it was an ancient 
tomb, or funeral barrow—structures which in 
various forms abound on the Siberian steppes, 
reared by the ancestors of the Tartars dur- 
ing the more progressive era of that ancient 
people. 





The travellers kindled a fire of twigs and had 
the pheasant for their supper. 
That night Watch had only the 
bones to gnaw. Being very 
tired after the alarm of the 
previous night, Farnum soon 
fell asleep under the bushes. 
Makal was too badly shaken by 
chills to sleep. After a time he 
waked the American. 

‘‘Wolves!’? he whispered. 
Farnum listened, and could hear 
a distant yelping. ‘‘Chasing 
wild hogs,’’ Makal continued. 
‘*Just now I heard a horrible 
noise, but it was a long way 
off.’’ Watch sat up, woofing 
softly. 

Farnum soon fell asleep again. 
If the wolves were chasing hogs, 
he thought that they would 
probably take their fill of pork. 

Again Makal waked him after 
atime. The young Pole seemed 
excited. 

‘*Listen!’’ he whispered, and 
continued speaking many words 
in Polish which Farnum did 
not understand. But at a dis- 
tance he heard. a confused up- 
roar, as of wild boars and wolves 
in savage combat. While listen- 
ing drowsily, he slept again, and so soundly 
that some time later Makal had to shake him 
to rouse him. 

A band of wolves was near them. The mare 
was snorting loudly and attempting to break 
away. The stars shone, but mist rested on the 
vast flats. Farnum hastened to secure the mare, 
and now saw nine or ten wolves sitting in the 
marsh-grass not twenty paces away; and they 
looked to him larger than any which he had 
seen in America. 

The mare was sweating profusely, her eyes 
bulging from fear. She struggled so hard that 
Farnum had to put forth all his strength to 
hold her, and was at a loss what to do. But 
Makal, who had caught up the gun and 
Farnum’s pack, made signs to lead her up 
the hillock. His idea was to put her in the 
old stone ‘‘fort,’’ and Farnum made haste to 
do so, for they heard other wolves yelping not 
far away. There was a harrow aperture on 
one side of the walls, left for a gateway, or 
door. By dint of urging and pulling they got 
the mare through it. 

Not long after, Farnum saw the green glint 
of the eyes of several wolves in the bushes close 
to the gateway. They had approached in a 
stealthy manner, unlike the usual behavior of 
wolves, owing perhaps to the new, strange 
scent of men or the fire. He could see only 
the gleam of their eyes, but hoping to scare 
them, discharged the pistol among them at short 
range. 

At the flash and report the wolves sprang 
away, howling loudly. One appeared to be 
hurt, for they heard it yelling as it ran off. 

Then for a long time they heard nothing of 
the wolves. But shortly before daylight a ter- 
rifie uproar, howling and yelping rose about 
the hillock, and as if at a signal, wolves began 
leaping up on all sides of the wall. Wherever 
a head appeared Farnum and Makal struck it 
with their clubs, but they were greatly embar- 
rassed by the mare, plunging round the enclo- 
sure. 

At times four or five wolves leaped up at 
once; and one actually cleared the wall, but 
he was run over by the mare, and jumped out 
in greater haste than he had entered. 

There were so many wolves that Farnum at 
last fired at them, wounding two so badly 
that the others fell upon them and devoured 
them. 

This oceasioned a diversion for a time; but 
either the smell of the horse or its snorting 
attracted numbers to renew the attack several 





times before day dawned. Nor did this pack 
retire at dawn, as American wolves usually do, 
but remained in the marsh round the hillock | 
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for the greater part of the forenoon. Farnum | of the United States. As the forenoon advanced 
counted seventy of them at one time. They | the wolves began to leave the place in twos and 
appeared to him to be darker gray, with less | threes, and by noon all had dispersed. 


white on their bodies, than the gray wolves 
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HEN BUSINESS 












Sammy Boyd went into 
the hen business. In the 
first place he lacked capital, 
having just invested most of 
his money ina bicycle. Then 
he had. no proper facilities, as 
the Boyds lived in an upper tenement on a 
somewhat crowded city street. And thirdly, he 
knew nothing whatever about hens. 

To offset these drawbacks, he had plenty of 
confidence in himself, and persistence that had 
seldom met defeat. 

‘‘What do you suppose Sammy has taken 
into his head now ?’’ asked Mrs. Boyd of her 
husband, as he entered the house one night. 
‘‘Well, it’s hens! He read in a newspaper 
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about some boy’s great success in keeping hens, 
and he is just bound to go into the business 
himself. ’’ 

**Hens!’’ exclaimed Mr. Boyd, derisively. 
‘*Where in the world would he keep them ?’’ 

‘Why, he thinks he can keep them up on the 
roof, where we hang out our clothes. ’’ 

‘*That’s nonsense, you know! He might as 
well give up that idea at once.’’ 

“But you know Sammy never will give up 
an idea. And the worst of it is, he has already 
begun. ”’ 

‘*Begun! What, to keep hens?’’ 

‘*Well, yes, to keep a hen. He has brought 
one home that he says he picked up at a bargain, 
and he is out on the roof now, fixing up a coop 
for her out of a dry-goods box.’’ 

**T’ll put a stop to that in short order!’’ de- 
clared Mr. Boyd, with some emphasis. ‘‘I’ll 
go right up and see Sammy now.”’ 

But after he had seen Sammy he decided, 
as he told his wife, that perhaps he had better 
let the thing run along for a day or two and die 
a natural death. 

Meanwhile Sammy was full of enthusiasm 
for his new business. He did not find an egg 
the first day, as he had hoped, but he was 
willing to allow a reasonable time. When, 
however, the second and even the third day 
went by with nothing to the hen’s credit, he 
thought it was time to try a certain ‘‘condition 
powder’’ which he had seen displayed in a store 
window, and which, according to one of the 
claims set forth upon the wrapper, would make 
hens lay. 

But a fair trial of this powder, mixed in about 
equal parts with the breakfast cereal that the 
hen had regularly for her morning meal, failed 
to produce results, and Sammy concluded to 
make a change in his plan. As the hen was 
not in the mood for laying, she might as well 
spend her time hatching chickens. 

With Sammy, to think was to act, and he 
proceeded forthwith to the nearest grocery-store. 
Here he found eggs in different boxes, with 
placards showing grades and prices. One box 
was devoted to fresh eggs, another to strictly 
fresh eggs, and a third contained eggs—the last 
named being the lowest in price. 

On reflection, Sammy decided that, for his 
purpose, eggs of the least freshness would be 
the most desirable, as it was reasonable to 
suppose that they would hatch out in the 
shortest time. 

‘*Haven’t you any cheaper eggs ?’’ he inquired 
of the grocer. 

‘Well, none that we should want to reecom- 
mend,’’ was the reply. 











see, ’”’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ said the gro- 
cer, in some surprise. ‘‘Well, 
T’ll see what I can do,’’ and 
he succeeded in picking out a 
dozen that he was able to 
offer at a satisfactory discount 
from quoted prices. After reaching home, 
Sammy soon found that coercive measures 
would be necessary in order to have the hen 
perform the part assigned to her, as when left 
to herself, she would not remain contentedly on 
the eggs. 

So, finding a soap-box of suitable size, he 
covered the bottom with straw, put in his eggs, 
placed the hen on them, and after a struggle, 
succeeded in fastening down the cover. 

It was a close fit for the hen, 
although Sammy had thought- 
fully cut a hole in the box, 
through which she could thrust 
her head. On the whole, Sam- 
my was well pleased with his 
work, and he ran to call his 
mother to see it. 

But when he came back he 
perceived at once that all was 
not well. The box was moving 
about in a jerky fashion over 
the roof, the hen was uttering 
harsh notes of displeasure, and 
there was reason to believe that 
she had broken some of the 


eges. 

Under the circumstances, 
Sammy could do nothing less 
than release her from her con- 
finement; and as he did so 
he conceived, for the moment, 
something like a distaste for the 
hen business. 

**You ought to have known,’’ 
said Mrs. Boyd, who in such 
matters was a little, although 
not much, better informed than 
her son, ‘‘that you couldn’t 
hatch eggs with that hen. You 
have to use what they call a 
‘setting hen.’’’ ‘Thereupon Sammy concluded 
to return, for the present, to the other branch of 
the business. 

“T really wish that you would speak to 
Sammy,’’ said Mrs. Boyd, almost in tears, 
when her husband came home the next night. 
**Somebody has told him that hens won’t lay 
unless they have a chance to scratch in the dirt, 
and since he came home from school he has 
been carrying up coalhodful after coalhodful of 
dirt, and spreading it about on the roof; and it’s 
to-morrow that Mrs. Murphy comes to wash.’’ 

**T’ll attend to it in the morning,’’ said Mr. 
Boyd; and he was confirmed in his purpose by 
the fact that a brisk little shower came up in 
the night, leaving the roof in a very unsatis- 
factory condition. 

**Now, Sammy, this won’t do at all,’’ he 
urged, the next morning. ‘‘The fact is, we have 
no place to keep hens, and you want to give it 
up like a good boy. I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
I’ll take your hen off your hands, and pay 
you well for her; and then we’ll have one of 
mother’s nice chicken pies. Come, now, what 
do you say ?’’ 

But Sammy was not prepared to trade. He 
could not bear the thought of failure; and 
besides, he had developed quite an affection for 
his hen. 

**T’ll think about it,’’ was all that he would 
say for the present. 

It was Saturday morning, and after breakfast 
Sammy started on a bicycle ride, from which 
he returned just as his parents were beginning 
their midday meal. 

‘Father, how much does it cost to move?’’ 
he asked, as he took his seat at the table. 

‘*Tt depends somewhat on how much there is 
to move and the distance. ’’ 

**This place is about twelve miles out, I 
guess,’’ said Sammy, half to himself. 

**What place ?’’ 

‘‘Why, a place there is to let in Welham, out 
on the Fitchburg road. It is a magnificent 
place. It has a hen-house, with a nice, big 
yard with a wire fence all around it. I want 
you and mother to go out on the train this 
afternoon and see it.’’ 

‘*How about the house?’’ asked his father, 
with a smile. 

“Why, it’s a nice house, big enough for 
thirty hens. ’’ 

‘*T meant the house to live in.’’ 

“Oh, that is all right, too. You’ll go out, 
won’t you?’’ 

“It would be of no use,’’ said Mrs. Boyd. 
**It would be too far for papa, and you don’t 


| know how much the rent would be. ’’ 
“I don’t want very fresh eggs,’’? Sammy | 


*‘Oh, yes, I do. I hunted up the man that 
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has the say of it, and found out. And I-went 
to the station—it is only half a mile—and found 
what commutation fares to the city would be. 
And I’ve got it all figured out, and it comes to 
less a month than we are paying now,”’ and 
Sammy triumphantly produced a crumpled sheet 
of paper for proof. ‘‘The man says it is a 
bargain, and—I engaged it.’’ 

‘*Engaged it?’’ echoed Mr. Boyd. 

‘‘Well, same thing. I told him that you 
would be sure to take it when you saw it. You 
are going out, aren’t you?’’ 

**Oh, yes, let’s go,’’ said Mr. Boyd, laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘We might as well spend our Saturday 
afternoon in that way as any, and I should 
like a breath of country air.’’ 

When Mr. Boyd and his wife, following care- 
fully mapped out directions, reached the place, 
they found their son, who had gone out on his 
bicycle, and also the agent, awaiting them. 

‘Just look at that hen-house!’’ shouted the 
boy, by way of greeting, waving his hand 
toward an unpainted structure that was almost 
too plainly visible from the street. 

But there were other things to look at. There 
was the house, rather small, somewhat old 
and a little out of repair, but looking as if it 
had once been a home, and might be again. 
There was the old garden, where in place of 
the prevailing burdocks and thistles, one could 
imagine the bright flowers and thrifty vegetables 
of its better days. 

. There, in the background, were apple-trees, 
stricken by age, but able still to make some 
show of leaves at the call of spring. And there 
was the ample front yard, with the unkempt 
beauty of grass and dandelions, and the teasing 
fragrance of the lilac bloom. 

Altogether, regarded as a ‘“‘ gentleman’s 
place,’’ it left much to be desired; but as a 
possible country home it was not without its 
appeal to these people from the up-stairs tene- 
ment. 

“*Party that owned the place was along in 
years and kind of let it run down,’’ explained 
the agent. ‘‘The heirs are willing to let it 
reasonable. Fix it up some, if you want to 
take it.’’ 

‘*We’ll take it, won’t we, pa?’’ said Sammy. 

‘‘T’ll let you know the first of the week,’’ 
was Mr. Boyd’s final word, after a thorough 
inspection of the premises. 

“‘T’ve a great mind to take the place,’’ he 
said to his wife on their way home. ‘‘It has 
its outs, but I declare, it makes me homesick 
to think of going back to our flat. And a city 
street is no place to bring up a boy. What do 
you think ?”’ 

‘‘Why, I hardly know,’’ replied Mrs. Boyd. 
“Tt is quite a venture. It is a rather sweet 
old place, and I should like to get at that garden. 
And I should enjoy living in a house with 
nobody over my head or under my feet. But 
wouldn’t it seem ridiculous to think that we 
were making such a change all on account of 
that hen ?’’ 

Nevertheless, the change was made, and 
although some years have passed, it has never 
been regretted. And, needless to say, the hen 
business, under Sammy’s experienced manage- 
ment, is now a gratifying success. 








‘seme ELE hospital ambulance was slowly 

¥) climbing the high hill which leads 
=== from the little town of Cayey to the 
long building used by the commanding officer 
of the ‘‘Henry Barracks,’’ and also as a hospital 
for the sick soldiers. Its occupant, the young 
doctor of the post, tired after his busy day’s 
work, was roused by a Porto Rican who 
was hurrying along the military road, evidently 
anxious to attract the attention of the Ameri- 
cano. 

‘* Birmingham, stop the mules,’’ said the 
doctor. 

“‘Ay, senor médico,’’ cried the patient 
Spaniard, ‘‘my wife-—she is dying. If from 
the goodness of your heart you would go with 
me to the casita.’’ 

The doctor was about to suggest that the 
woman be brought to his office, for he knew 
that generally a slight cold or a headache was 
a sufficient excuse for a report of extreme illness. 
But the man was so earnest in his appeal and 
there was something in his face which so 
attracted the doctor that he merely said, ‘‘Where 
is she?’’ 

** Setior médico, you will go? We live on 
the road of Guayama, near the kilometer 
twelve. ’” 

‘‘Why, man, did you walk that distance this 
hot day ?”’ 

** Si, sevior, and the pobrecita is alone in the 
house. ’’ 

The doctor debated a moment; then the face 














of the Spaniard changed from utter despair to 
radiant hope. 

‘‘Birmingham,’’ said the physician, ‘‘give 
me my case. Take the ambulance to the stables, 
and say I shall probably be back late to-night. 
I shall walk. The mules are tired out.’’ 

The short tropical night had closed upon 
them when the Spaniard guided the doctor 
through a field of high grass to a little hut on 
the mountainside. Although the stamp of 
poverty was laid heavily on everything, flowers 
grew in the yard, and a general air of clean- 
liness and order uncommon in this country 
prevailed. Through the rude opening in the 
palm-leaf ‘‘shack’’ the doctor could hear at 
intervals a low moan of pain. As they entered, 
the man lightedacandle. By its flickering light 
the doctor saw a hammock stretched across the 
room. In it lay a young Porto Rican girl. 

A brief examination convinced the doctor 
that she had a severe case of appendicitis, with 
other complications, and that an immediate 
operation was necessary. She must be taken to 
the hospital, in order to receive proper care 
and attention. 

It was now nearly nine o’clock, but the 
exquisite moonlight of the tropical night made 
it almost as bright as day. The poor little 
wife was handled as tenderly as possible, placed 
on a horse, hastily borrowed from a shack 
near by, and with the young husband supporting 
her and the doctor leading the horse, slowly 
the downward trip began. The young woman 
was half-unconscious with pain, and the man’s 
face expressed dumb misery. 

At last the lights of the cross-shaped town 
appeared. The hospital was reached, and at 
about twelve o’clock the operation was begun. 

The next morning the patient seemed better. 
She was so grateful to the doctor for relieving 
her agony, so grateful for every little attention! 
Toward evening she became very nervous. 
The next day she was very weak, yet the 
doctor and her husband were not alarmed 
until she became delirious on the second night 
after the operation. At six o’clock on the 
fifth morning after the operation she died. 

The husband, who had not left her bedside 








and almost refused nourishment, rose from his 
chair, looked at her sweet, quiet face, and went 
out of the room. 

With the help of a friend he made a rude box. 
They brought it to the hospital for the poor 
little woman, and with bare heads, carried it on 
their shoulders twelve weary kilometers up-hill, 
in a blazing sun. On the hillside a rude grave 
was dug for her. 

The men had left the hospital at eight o’clock, 
and with rapid walking had reached the cabin 
about eleven. At three in the afternoon the 
doctor, who was in a hammock on the long, 
wide balcony, indulging in a well - deserved 
nap,—for he, too, had been with the little 
sefiora all night,—was wakened by a cry from 
his little boy: 

**O father! What is coming up the road ?’’ 

The doctor jumped quickly to his feet, for 
he could scarce believe his eyes. 

Coming up the hill slowly and wearily was 
the same man who had left the hospital at eight 
o’clock in the morning. Across his shoulder 
was swung a large bag; in one hand were a 
basket of eggs and two chickens; and to the 
ends of two ropes which he held in his other 
hand were tied a goat and a pig. 

The man came up the steps slowly, unshed 
tears in his eyes, weariness and misery written 
in every line of his countenance. Unconscious 
of the little crowd of spectators, he walked 
straight to the doctor and said: 

‘“My wife, my sefiora—she is dead. I no 
can to pay five pesos for mucho time, so I 
bring to you one pig, one goat, eggs in the 
basket, two chickens, the bag of rice.. Now I 
work mucho, and some time I can to pay to 
you all. You good with my wife—she content 
here, because she no have pain.’’ 

To have refused the gifts would have been 
more than an insult. The doctor bowed his 
head in grateful acknowledgment; but before 
he could quite command his voice the weary 
figure walked slowly down the steps. Ina few 
minutes they saw him beginning his climb of 
twelve kilometers to the lonely, deserted cabin, 
over the road which he had already travelled 
twice that fearfully hot day. 
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a eY USSIA is the 
land of para- 
doxes and 

contrasts. It is at 

onee the most auto- 
cratic and the most 
democratic of Euro- 
pean nations. It pre- 
sents the most extreme 
example of imperial 
power in national a 





crowd of pedestrians 
and sledges. 

There is the prince 
with his rich sables 
and the muzhik with 
his unsavory sheep- 
skin. There is the 
XY Turk, the Armenian 
and the Persian. 
There is the Great 
Russian with his fair, 








affairs and the most 

extreme type of popular sovereignty in local 
affairs. It exhibits at the same time the most 
stately magnificence and the most abject poverty. 
It has the most splendid court and the most serv- 
ile people. It shows the richest culture and 
the deepest debasement. It offers much that is 
singularly attractive and much that is singularly 
repulsive. 

St. Petersburg is one of the imposing capitals 
of the world. It was built by Peter the Great 
in the midst of a swamp; now it ranks among 
the marvels of modern development. That 
wonderful Titanic genius wanted a window to 
look out on Europe. He saw the naval power 
of the Western nations, and he wanted to be 
on the water. 

He chose the miasmatic delta of the Neva, 
and although his capital is younger than Boston 
and Philadelphia, it is one of the greatest cities 
of the world. With its wide streets, its stately 
palaces, its grand churches, its cosmopolitan 
people and its dashing life, it has a distinct 
character of its own. 

The rigor of the climate has led to stuccoed 
buildings, and the yellowish-red color which 
prevails so extensively is not pleasing to the 
Western eye. The city as a whole is not so 
handsome as Paris, not so impressive as the 
new Berlin, not so solidly majestic as London; 
but it has many features which are remarkably 
interesting. 

The Winter Palace is the largest and finest 
in Europe. It combines Oriental splendor with 
Western civilization. The opulence of its treas- 
ures is only surpassed by those of the Kremlin 
at Moscow. . 

The Hermitage ranks among the few great 


galleries of art, and surprises most visitors, who | 
had not looked for so superb a collection in the | 
remote capital of the North. The Cathedral of | 


St. Isaae’s stands next to St. Peter’s at Rome 
in its majesty and grandeur. 

The Neva is the noblest river which any 
capital cam boast, and there is no such open, 
attractive place of residence in any great city 


as on the magnificent quay which stretches for | 


three miles along its course. 

The scene on the streets in the characteristic 
winter life is one of great animation. The 
Nevskiy Prospekt, which is the Broadway | 


of St. Petersburg, is thronged with a motley | 


full beard and the 
Little Russian of a much darker type. The 
thousands of diminutive droshkies with their 
little, hardy, scraggy Russian horses, and the 
unkempt istvostchiks in their heavy fur caps 
and long blue caftans; the numerous private 
equipages with their fat, padded drivers in 
curious, velvet pincushion caps, and their 
shapely black Orloffs as swift as the wind—all 
unite to make the spectacle singularly pictur- 
esque and spirited. 


Outside the Cities. 


‘sear ILE moment one passes from the city to 
Se) the country the whole impression com- 
pletely changes. Everything becomes 
dreary and dismal. In England one sees a 
pretty country life, as in our own land—haw- 
thorn hedges, radiant flowers, attractive homes. 
In France and Germany there are smiling rural 
scenes. But in Russia, outside of the cities, 
everything is crude and dull. 

Among the peasantry life is of the most simple 
and primitive character. Their homes are log 
houses of a single room. The great brick oven 
in the center gives them heat, and the loft 
above it is their bed. 

They live from hand to mouth. Their only 
| capital is represented by their cheap buildings 
(and their few farm animals. Their land is 
owned by the commune, and they are only 
tenants, liable to be dispossessed at any time 
and certain to be changed at intervals of a few 
years. They have few schools, and none of 
much account. 

The Orthodox church in the form of the 
Greek cross, with its green pineapple dome, is 
the one picturesque object amid all the dreary 
surroundings. The priest is the one person of 
authority, and he is oftentimes as much derided 
as respected, for with all their reverence for 
religion, the Russians level many jests at its 
representatives. 








year is very much the story of every year. 
The people know little of what is going on in 








In these rural communities the story of one | 


| the world. They know little even of the affairs | 
| evidence that there is something wrong with 
their intelligence are limited to their own | 


‘of their own government. Their interest and 


| immediate concerns. 


supreme, and they meet together in democratic 
fashion on the public green and regulate them. 
There are frequent /¢te days and harvest feasts, 
when the peasants get together for their cheer- 
less amusement. 
Their two resources are music and vodka, a | 
poor kind of whisky—the former a national | 
blessing and the latter a national bane. The 
national musical instrument is the accordion, 
and among the peasantry everybody plays it. 


Contrasts. 
URING the long winter evenings the 
women and girls spin, while the boys 
employ themselves at wickerwork or 
in making rude shoes of bark or something of 





AMONG THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


that sort. Their clothes are of the simplest 
kind. In winter the greasy sheepskin over | 
their homespun suit gives them warmth, and 


in summer the red blouse is the characteristic | 


peasant garment. 

When we turn again to the upper classes 
everything is different. We find education, 
culture, gay life, prodigal expenditure, brilliant 
display and large achievement. 

The contrasts of Russia are strikingly illus- 
trated in the system of education. There are 
splendid universities for the gentry and practi- 
cally no common schools for the people. The 
population of the United States is eighty 
millions, with more than eighteen million chil- 
dren enrolled in the public and private schools. 
The population of the Russian Empire is one 
hundred and forty millions, with less than five 
millions on the school rolls. 

The proportion of the people who can read 
and write in Russia is just about the same as 
that of those who cannot read and write in the 
United States. 

The youth of the upper classes are prepared 
for the universities by private instruction. Their 
first necessity is to learn the modern languages. 
The Russian language is bounded by the 
Russian frontier, and if the Russians desire to 


travel or to know other literatures they must | 


learn other tongues. 


Their own, with its thirty-six letters, more | 
is so} 


hieroglyphic than the Greek alphabet, 
difficult that the other principal languages seem 
easy in comparison. 

The Russians are the best linguists in Europe. 
They begin at the beginning. In many cases 


they have a German nurse, an English governess | 


and a French tutor. In not a few instances 
they add Italian to their linguistic repertoire. 
Even the boys and girls turn from one tongue 


to the other with perfect ease, and carry on) 


a conversation in several languages without the 
slightest difficulty. 

Their general education 
science is not equal to that 
of our American boys and 
girls. From the nature of 
their institutions they have 
no such interest in public 
affairs. 

But in that social accom- 
plishment which comes with 
travel and good breeding and 
excellent manners they are 
very superior. 

With this polished exterior 
they unite many vices. 
They are spendthrifts. They 
have no care for money ex- 
cept for the pleasure that it 
will give them. 

They are prodigal and 
reckless, and throw their 
money to the winds while 
it lasts, and then live by 
expedients without making any disguise of ‘it. 
They are fond of the gaming-table and are the | 
prey of the usurer. 


in literature and 


GAY LIFE, PRO 





‘“Where Do You Serve?’”’ 


La pe HEY all seek position in the army or in 
the civil service. The broad and varied 
field of work which invites the ambition 


of the American youth is not, with their false 
ideas, open to them. 


When a young man is presented, the first 
question is: 

**Where do you serve ?”’ 

If he answers ‘‘ Nowhere,’’ it is accepted as 


him. 
The two crack regiments of St. Petersburg, 


In these concerns the local communities are | the Chevalier Guards and the Guards A Chey: al, 
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with their glittering helmets and their showy 
uniforms,—one of them the special regiment of 


| the emperor and the other that of the empress, 


—are the objects of a great struggle on the part 
of all young men of position, and they are the 
centers of free life and lavish expenditure. 

The Russian court is the most brilliant in 
the world. Strangely enough, it has a higher 
refinement of art in its ceremonials and a more 
exquisite courtesy than is possessed by the 
English court. 

A ball at the Winter Palace is much more 
nearly perfect in its appointments than a ball 


}at Buckingham Palace. 


When the empress leads off in the graceful and 
spirited Russian national dance, the mazurka, 
which has much more of motion and life than 
any dance we are familiar with, the 
great Nicholas Hall presents a scene 
of animation such as delights the eye 
nowhere else; and when the vast 
assemblage sits down to a banquet 
of Oriental splendor beneath an im- 
provised grove of palms, with the 
glow of thousands of electric lamps 
streaming down through the verdant 
foliage with the mellow effect of 
moonlight, it is a spectacle of beauty 
beyond the dreams of imagination. 

The atmosphere is that of cordial 
hospitality. The Tsar is there not 
merely as emperor, but as host. He 
escorts the empress to the imperial 
table, but does not sit there himself, 
nor do any of the grand dukes. He 
moves about to see personally that his 
| guests are properly cared for, and his brother 
and cousins aid him in this duty. It is the 
| highest grace of courtesy. 

There is a nobility in Russia, but no aristoc- 
racy in the sense of the English aristocracy. 
The law of primogeniture does not prevail. 
Titles and property descend to all the chil- 
dren. The only strictly Russian title is that 
of prince, and that comes from the Tartar 
chieftains. 

Peter the Great, who brought in so many 
notions from western Europe, created a few 
counts and barons, but they are a graft and 
not indigenous. The possession of a title does 
not necessarily imply wealth or even position. 
Indeed, not a few of the titled families are 
utterly impoverished, and there are said to be 
princes among the droshky-drivers of St. 
Petersburg. 

There is a circle of families immediately 
about the court that maintains a kind of social 
aristocracy, but unlike the ruling families of 
England, they exercise no political power. 


The Tribune of the People. 


Si is an interesting circumstance that 
in this most autocratic of governments 
=——— birth and blood are by no means the 
| passports to place and influence. Several of 
the chief ministers of the empire are men 
who sprang from the ranks of the people. 
| The late minister of finance, Witte, now presi- 
| dent of the council, was not many years ago 
| a subordinate railroad official, and rose by sheer 
force of ability. The emperor summons who- 
soever he thinks will best serve him and the 
empire. 

The Russians have great faith in their destiny. 
They nourish and cultivate the national spirit. 
Theirs is the patriarchal system. They believe 
in two things—the church and the Tsar. Under 
their theory the Tsar is the tribune of the 
people. The first of the Romanofs was elected, 





DIGAL EXPENDITURE, BRILLIANT DISPLAY 


and he and his successors are regarded as the 
representatives of the masses. 

With this universal national sentiment there is 
far less of nihilism in Russia than is commonly 


supposed. There are more nihilists in London 
and Geneva than in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. 


Among the university students there is much 
ferment and agitation. They read revolutionary 
and socialistic literature, and imbibe its teach- 
ings to a considerable extent. 

But this spirit does not yet prevail among the 
mass of the people. 

The resident of St. Petersburg even as late 
as a few months ago saw scarcely any signs 
of unrest. He saw the same agencies of 
vigilance and repression as at Berlin and 
Vienna, but nothing more, He saw the em- 
peror driving about with full freedom. He 
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saw a people apparently contented, tranquil | 
and happy. 
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and what was to be the destiny of this mighty | 


And he could not help wonder-| empire. To-day he would find this last ques- | 


ing how long these conditions would continue, | tion still more difficult.to answer. 
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Si SOS 
* EEMS a little 
lonely at times, 

mother. ’’ 


‘Now, pa, you know 
it’s all for the best. ’’ 

- “T ain’t arguing it 
ain’t all for the best. I was saying it was a 
little lonely—that’s all.’’ 

Mrs. Free pulled the big wooden rocking- 
chair up nearer the stove, which was sending a 
warm glow through the old-fashioned sitting- 
room, and took up the soft white wool which she 
was to transform into ‘‘one of those shoulder 
things’’ for Rhoda—Rhoda would need such 
things now that she was in the city. 

But instead of beginning her work she turned 
a little in her chair and looked out at the broad 
expanse of white. The hills were all cold and 
shining, and more snow was even now flying 
in the air. Winter had come in earnest. = 

“Of course, mother,’’ said the old farmer, 
with a quiet, kindly sort of humor in his voice, 
**you ain’t ever lonesome. ’’ 

‘*When I do get lonesome, pa,’’ she said, pick- 
ing up her work, ‘‘I just keep thinking how 
it’s all for the best—and that’s consoling. ’’ 

John Free walked over to the window. ‘‘If 
Rhoda was home now, and was teaching the 
school, I’d just about be putting Nellie to the 
cutter. Rhoda never did much walking over 
bad roads when I was round.’’ 

‘*And Rhoda appreciated it, pa,’’ said Mrs. 
Free, after a pause in which she had been 
silently counting stitches. 

‘*Rhoda was the best teacher they ever had 
round here.’’ And then, as his wife was still 
counting stitches and did not answer, he con- 
tinued, half -aggressively, ‘‘ Everybody says 
that. ’’ 

‘*Fourteen—fifteen—sixteen. You never heard 
me say, pa, Rhoda wasn’t a good teacher. All 
I said was, a girl who could sing like Rhoda 
had no business teaching the Hickory Grove 
school—or any other, for that matter.’’ 

‘*Brother Williams says there ain’t the same 
inspiration in his preaching now that Rhoda’s 
left the choir; and I will say,’’ his voice sank 
to the tone of one maxing a confession, ‘‘that 
while I go to church to worship the Lord, the 
worshiping was a little—well, a little more 
pleasant like, I might say, when Rhoda was 
there. ’’ 

‘*More than one has said that,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Free, complacently. 

“I never saw anything to beat the way this 
whole community leaned on Rhoda! ’Twas 
Rhoda this—and Rhoda that! Nothing from a 
barn-raising to a funeral could go on without 
her. They can’t ever say our Rhoda was 
stingy with her singing, mother. ’’ 

**T guess our Rhoda wouldn’t be her pa’s 
daughter if she was stingy with anything,’’ 
said Mrs. Free, quietly. 

She had a way of saying those things when 
least expected, and they never failed to be 
disconeerting. ‘‘Now I wasn’t counting on 
that having anything to do with it,’’ he said, 
awkwardly. 

‘*Mother,’’ he went on, after listening pa- 
tiently to ‘‘thirteen — fourteen — fifteen — six- 
teen,’’ ‘‘shall you ever forget how she sang 
‘Lead, Kindly Light’ at Tim Powers’s funeral? 
Seems like of all the times I ever heard her, 
that was the most moving. ’’ 

The soft wool fell to Mrs. Free’s lap. 
**Rhoda’s so sympathetic,’’ she said, softly. 

John Free chuckled. ‘‘’Pears to me she 
wouldn’t be her mother’s daughter if she wasn’t 
some sympathetic. ’’ 

**Fourteen—fifteen—sixteen—turn,’’ was the 
only response. 

‘*S’pose I might as well be about the chores. 
Does seem like this winter was going to be 
mighty long.’’ 

**Now, pa, don’t be so restless—fourteen— 
fifteen—sixteen—there !—that’s wrong. ’’ 

He stood by the window, putting on his 
heavy coat. ‘‘Looks like Fred Barrett’s cutter 
coming,’’ he remarked. 

“Tf Rhoda was home it wouldn’t be hard to 
guess where he was es for,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Free. 

‘Coming ‘long pretty brisk. Cold out, I 
reckon. He’s got some one in with him—and 
’tain’t a man. Mother,’’ he cried, excitedly, 
after a moment, ‘‘Fred Barrett’s opening the 
gate! Mother,’’ he — in a choked voice, 

**come here!’’ 

She stood beside him at the window, and he 
pointed down to the gate. ‘‘ What do you 
think ?’’ he gasped. 

The woman’s face grew strangely white. 
**Tt’s—it’s—it can’t be—’tis —’’ 

**Rhoda!”? 

They stood there in a daze, and then two 
pairs of hands were fumbling at the knob. 

How Rhoda got out of the sleigh, who carried 











DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER, 
HOLDING HER IN UTTER SILENCE. 


in the valise, how Fred Barrett got away with- | 


out being so much as asked in, they never | 
quite knew. It was all a strange whirl, and | 


to make him mad? There’s something behind 


| itl”? 


“Oh, no, pa. And you mustn’t resent it. 
It was very kind of him. He might have gone 
on taking our money for a long time, but he 
didn’t, you see. He was very good.’’ 

‘‘Hum!’’ granted John Free, dubiously. 

**And he was so very kind about it. It was 
after my lesson, and I was standing there, 
putting on my gloves, 
when he looked over at 
me in a strange kind of 
way and asked me just 
what I hoped to make 
of my voice. I didn’t 
quite know what to say, 
and then he asked me 
pointblank if I expected 
to make money out of 
it, to make back the 
money I was putting in- 
to it. I told him I did, 
and then—then he asked 
me something about our 
cireumstances here at 
home,—oh, very kindly, 
pa,’’ as an angry ex- 
clamation burst from the 


rich, that—that it had 
been an effort, you 
know, he looked at me 
very queerly, and then 
he sat down and told 
me the truth.’’ She 
hesitated, and then went 
on with a little catch 
in her voice: ‘‘And in 
spite of all I’ve suffered, 
I thank him from the 
bottom of my heart.’’ 
Her mother reached 
over and took one of her 
hands. ‘Just what did 
he say, Dodie?’’ 
‘*Merely that it wasn’t 
great, mother; that it 
wasn’t worth the money 
we would have to put 
into it. He says voices can be made now without 
much to start on, but it takes a long time and a 


| great expenditure, and when there are so many 


then the door was shut, the sleigh-bells died | who have—have something good to begin with, 
away, and Rhoda, after one strange, frightened | | why, my voice would bring us nothing but— 


look round the old room, threw herself into | 
her mother’s arms—hat, snowy coat and all; 


and there burst from her the wild, uncontrollable | 
| will be, you know, and I can’t afford to pay five 


sobs which follow a long, bitter strain. 

The mother stood holding her in utter silence 
—she was a mother, and she knew that was 
best. But when John Free could bear it no 
longer, he put a hand on the girl’s shoulder, 
and said brokenly, his own rugged face wet with 
tears, ‘‘Rhoda, girl, you’re home now. No 
matter what’s happened, it’s all right now.’’ 

She raised her head then and groped for her 
father’s hands. ‘‘It was a mistake,’ she 
moaned, piteously, ‘‘a mistake!’’ 

**Now what’s a mistake?’’ said John Free. 
**T just want to know.’’ 

‘*Mother,’’ cried the girl, her voice still thick 
with sobs, ‘‘it’s gone! Our dream’s gone, 
mother! I—I—oh, I—can’t—sing!’’ She 
sank to a chair, her head fell to the table, and 
sobs such as the old room had never heard 
before. crowded upon one another in hot, pas- 
sionate succession. 

‘*Something’s happened to your voice, 
Rhoda ?’’ asked the old farmer, timidly. 

She grew more quiet then. ‘‘Oh, no, pa,’’ 
she said, ‘‘nothing’s happened to it. It never 
was there. I never could sing.’’ 

**Well, I guess we know better than that! 
And whoever said —’’ 

**Now, pa,’’ broke in Mrs. Free, ‘‘this is no 
time for arguing. Come right up to the fire, 
Dodie, and we’ll get off those wet things and 
get a good, hot drink. You’ll take your death 
of cold—sitting there as though no one cared 
whether you were wet or dry!’’ 

After her feet were warm, and she had taken 
the hot tea her mother had made for her, and 
the old surroundings had taken a little of the 
sting from her wound, the girl began casting 
about in her mind for words which would not 
distress her parents. They were sitting on 
each side of her, eager to know, and yet reluc- 
tant to ask questions which would bring pain, 
their sorrow, after all, tempered with gladness 
because she was at home. 

**You see, pa,’’ she began, quietly, ‘‘there 
are no really great singers round here. I am 
the best there is, and so, because I can sing a 
little, Miss Parsons—all of us, made a mistake 
and thought I had a great voice, when I 
haven’t.’’ 

**But I can’t see —’’ began the old farmer. 

**Now, pa,’’ protested his wife, ‘‘just let 
Rhoda tell it.’’ 

“The city is full of good singers, mother. 
They come from all over the country. There 
are thousands of them who can sing better than 
I can.”’ 

**Now I don’t believe that!’’ cried her father, 
slapping his knee hard. 

The girl smiled at him fondly. ‘‘ You’ll have 
to believe it, pa, for my teacher, one of the 
best in the whole city, said so.’’ 

‘He did, did he? Well, what had you done 





| disappointment. And I ean see that he’s right. 
**He says it’s a nice little home voice,’’ she 
went on, trying to smile, ‘‘but that is all it ever 


dollars a lesson for—don’t you see, mother ?’’ 

Mrs. Free only pressed her child’s hand 
tighter, fighting the lump which kept rising in 
her own throat. 

**T wasn’t very philosophical about it at 
first,’’ continued the girl, her voice shaking as 
if it might give way with any word. ‘‘Of course 
I didn’t ery or make any fuss before him. I 
could see that it was kind of him, and I told 
him so, and that I wouldn’t take any more 
lessons. Oh—he was so good about it! He told 
me that we couldn’t all have great voices in this 
world; that it wasn’t our fault if we didn’t 
have them, and that if we did the best we could 
with what we had, there was nothing to be 
ashamed of. He shook hands with me, and 
said he had liked me so much, and that it was 
just because he liked me he had told me. 

‘*T knew that what he said was true—about 
our only being expected to do our best with 
what we had, and yet—O mother !—mother !— 
you know how foolish I’ve been! You know 
how I’ve stood up in our little church, and 
dreamed it was a great city church with thou- 
sands of people—you know how I’ve gone to 
sleep at night dreaming I was taking great 
armfuls of flowers, while people clapped and 
clapped to hear me sing again! Mother, you 
know!’’ and she pressed the worn hand she 
held close to her cheek, while the hot tears ran 
down her tired, white face. 

‘*When was all this?’’ demanded her father, 
his voice gruff with the effort to keep back the 
tears. 

Rhoda hesitated. 
at last. 

*‘And where under the sun have you been 
ever since ?’’ 

She pushed back her hair wearily. ‘‘I’ve 
been trying to work in a store—and I was 
almost as dismal a failure at that as I was as 
a prima donna. ’’ 

‘Now, Rhoda—how coats you?’’ cried her 
mother. 

*‘Oh, you don’t know the feeling I had! I 
wanted to come home, and yet I just couldn’t. 
Tt seemed like coming home defeated. It seemed 
I just must do something in the city, and so 
one of the girls got me a place in a store.’’ 

She paused, and then laughed—the nearest 
to a natural laugh they had heard since her 
return. ‘‘I was an awful clerk! I hated it! 
The air was so bad, and some of the people 
were so snippy and horrid. And then, father, 
one night I came home with my head and feet 
both aching, and all tired and sick, and I found 
your letter about Mr. Childs wishing I was 
home to take the school, and about you and 
mother being so lonesome, and—and that letter 
brought me home. ’’ 

John Free cleared his throat and looked over 


**Ten days ago,’’ she said, 








old farmer,—‘‘and when | 
I told him we weren’t | 
| the table. 
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at his wife with an air which defied -contra- 
diction or rebuke. 

‘*Tt’s a curious thing,’’ he said, ‘‘that I was 
telling your mother this very afternoon that I 
had nine-tenths a notion to go and telegraph 
Rhoda to come home. I—I ain’t feeling any 
too well this winter.’’ 

**Aren’t you, pa?’’ she asked, in quick con- 
cern. ‘*‘What seems —’’ 

**Oh, I’ll be all right now,’’ he hastened to 
say, and looked boldly over at his wife. 

He went out to see about the chores then, 
and the girl sat and talked her heart out to her 
mother. When it came time to get supper, 
she went about some of her old duties naturally, 
almost gaily, and she more than once brought 
joy to her mother’s heart by letting her laugh 
ring gladly out through the old kitchen. 

‘* Mother,”’ she called from the window, 
where she was standing beating an egg, ‘‘where 
under the sun is father going this time of night? 
He’s got Nellie hitched up, and he’s going off!’’ 

‘“‘Now I do say!’’ cried Mrs. Free, and 
hurried to the door to enter protest, but only 
in time to see her husband wave his hand in 
provoking fashion and drive away. 

‘‘Well, if that isn’t funny!’’ laughed the 
girl, and went on beating the egg. 

When he came back, about half an hour 
later, he sat by the fire and watched Rhoda set 
**Joe Childs was mighty tickled,’’ 





| he chuckled, at last. 





She put down the sugar-bow! with a thump. 
‘*Now, father, where have you been ?’’ 

‘Hum! Guess I’ve got a right to go about 
my own business. I had an errand up to Joe 
Childs’s, and while there—while there,’’ he 
repeated, eying her defiantly, ‘‘I happened to 
mention that you were home—and say, he 
jumped right out of his chair, and waved his 
arms and shouted at me, ‘Look here, John 
Free, will Rhoda teach our school?’ and I 
replied that you might consider it.’’ 

**Now—father !’’ 

She laid the knives and forks round, and 
then stood there, looking at him with eyes a 
little misty. ‘‘But it is nice to feel you’re back 
where some one wants you, where—where 
you’re a success,’’ she said, tremulously. 

‘*Never was a teacher round here like you,’’ 
said John Free. 

It was after they had finished supper and 
the dishes were cleared away and washed, and 
Rhoda was sitting by the table, reading, while 
her mother sat close at hand, knitting upon the 
soft wool thing, that the old farmer shifted in 
his chair and began, a trifle nervously : 

‘Tf it makes you feel bad, Rhoda, don’t think 
about it; but many a night I’ve sat here before I 
went to bed, and tried to think how it would seem 
to hear your voice in my ears again, and —’’ 

‘Now, pa,’’ broke in his wife, ‘‘how can 
you 97? 

‘*To-morrow, father,’’ said Rhoda, tremu- 
lously. 

‘*All right—just as you say,’’ and the old 
man turned back to the fire. 

For a long time Rhoda sat there, pretending 
to read, but not seeing a word. She was 
thinking of what the teacher had told her of 
doing the best she could with what she had, 
thinking how kind they had been to her in her 
home-coming—how they had made it almost 
happy, instead of sad. She was thinking that 
to them her voice would always be beautiful— 
that the world’s cold shoulder could not thrust 
away a faith born of love. 

She rose then and walked over to the little 
organ which stood in one corner. ‘‘I will sing 
a little, pa,’’ she said, ‘‘if you want me to.’’ 

They drew their chairs round where they 
could see her, and waited for her to begin. 
Her mother’s face was wet with tears, and the 
old farmer put his hand to his mouth and 
coughed. Rhoda sat at the organ for several 
minutes in silence, her hands resting on the 
keys, wondering what to sing, wondering if 
disappointment had not ruined all the voice she 
had ever had. And then it seemed that the 
spirit of that home, that little country home 
where there was love and peace, wrapped her 
round as with a mantle. 

She raised her head, and her voice, sweet and 
tender, carried out into the old room, to the two 
faithful hearts, the beautiful, never old words: 
“Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which, sought through the world, is ne’er met with 

elsewhere.” 

Rhoda had never sung so well before, for 
she was singing out her gratitude and love— 
singing out her heart’s thankfulness for this 
refuge from the stress and sorrows of the world. 
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By @nnie- Oakes: SCuntineior 
Mankind may be roughly divided into two 


classes. The first consists of casual observers, 
who call pines, spruces, cedars 


and all evergreens ‘‘fir-trees, 

and the second consists of the 
discriminating, who cannot 
only tell a pine from a spruce, 


_—— but who know the difference 
between a spruce and a fir. To those pass- 
ing with perplexity from the first to the 














second division, these notes may be of interest. 
The first and most obvious difference between 
the spruce and the fir is in the general shape 
of the trees. The main trunk in both species 
is carried to the top, with an outgrowth of side 
branches, which gives the trees a epnical shape ; 
but the various species of the spruce are bluntly 
conical, whereas the Balsam Fir becomes more 
and more tapering, and ends in a long, pointed 
top, resembling in outline the slender spire of 
an old New England church. 

The next point of difference is in the dark. 
That of the spruce is hard and rough, with 
irregular scales, which break off up and down 
the trunk; but the bark of the fir is very smooth 
and close-fitting, with blisters containing the 
balsam, at intervals, on the trunk. 

The contrast in the cones of the spruce and 
fir is also marked, for we find that the cones 
of the spruce are pendulous 
on the trees, but those of the 
fir grow erect on the tips of 
the branches, and are much 
larger in size. The cones of 
the Black Spruce remain on 
the trees for years, and some- 
times on the inner branches 
near the trunk cones are found 
which were ripe twenty, and 
even thirty, years ago. 

Finally, in the leaves there are three distin- 
guishing characteristics by which these trees 
may be told apart. First, the needles of the 
spruce’ are angular in shape, those of the 
fir are flat; second, spruce needles are sharp- 
pointed at the ends, fir needles are blunt; 
and third, spruce leaves grow round the stems, 
and those of the fir grow on each side only. in 
two ranks. 

There are commercial as well as botanical 
differences between the spruce and fir. Both 
are sold during the holiday season for Christ- 
mas trees, but the preference is given to the 
fir, because it retains its needles better, and is 
more compact in shape than the spruce. 

The Balsam Fir is sought for the Canada 
balsam which it yields, and the spruce for the 
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resinous exudations on its trunk, known as) 
| after had foundered in twenty fathoms, giving 


spruce gum. The gum is gathered by men and 
boys in the forests of north- 
ern New England, northern sage 
New York and eastern Cana- 
da, during the spring and 
autumn, when the ground is 
not covered with the winter’s 
heavy snow. 

These men live in camps, 
and take the gum from the 


poles. 
knife like a chisel 


pole, and a small 
tin cup is attached 
beneath the blade. 
‘This cup catches and holds the gum when it is 
knocked off. The gum is not obtained by 
making wounds on the trunks of the trees, 
according to the usual conception in people’s 
minds, but it is gathered from cavities which 
surround the decayed knots, where the process 
of the exuding and hardening of the gum is a 
natural one. The ‘‘gummers’’ frequently put 
it through a refining process themselves, and 
steam out the crude gum before leaving the 
woods. The price paid by the manufacturers 
in Maine varies from five to forty cents a 
pound, according to the quality of the crop. 

Spruce beer, a sweet and wholesome drink, 
is made by boiling the young twigs of the Black 
Spruce in water, adding a certain quantity of 
molasses or maple-sugar. 
taken on long sea voyages, and was found to 
be a good preventive against scurvy. 

The wood of the spruce is in constant demand 
for the manufacture of paper pulp, besides 
being most valuable in house construction, in 
ship-building, and for making the sounding- 
boards of musical instruments. That of the fir 
lacks strength, hardness and elasticity, and is 
practically of no value. 

On the borders of small lakes in the forests 
of northern Minnesota, where a heavy growth 
of sedges and sphagnum (peat moss) covers the 
surface of the water, the Black Spruce grows 
without any soil, on beds of floating plants. 
The seeds are carried by the wind from the 
large trees in the forests, and gain a foothold 
on the wet moss. The young spruces grow 
slowly, but attain a great age. 

They produce cones when only two or three 
feet high. The whole vitality of the tree is 
absorbed by the cone-pearing branches, which 
are crowded at the top in a vigorous state of 
health; but the trunks below are as bare as 
poles, and wholly devoid of green. 

A most singular appearance is presented by 
the trees rising out of the water. The beds of 
moss in which they grow are light enough to 
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at the end of the | 
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sink below the surface when trodden upon. It 
seems incredible that the trees shuuld be able 
to exist at all under conditions so different from 





which Charles Ham- 
ilton, the diver, kept 
his outfit stood on the extreme 
end of Morton’s wharf. In 
the dock beside it were moored 
his wrecking-scow and steam-launch. When- 
ever Hamilton was not away plying his trade, 
he could generally be found in this shanty on the 
pier end, making repairs on his diving appara- 
tus, or ‘‘swapping yarns’’ with some longshore 
friend. 

Inside the house was a curious assortment of 
articles used in his profession. A long spike 
upheld the great brass helmet with its wire- 
guarded lights and dinted crown. Close at hand 
hung the thick diving-suit of canvas and rubber. 
A pair of lead-soled shoes stood on the floor, 
and a weighted belt was suspended from the 
wall above them. Everything spoke of the 
strange life under water. 

I was fortunate enough to find Hamilton alone 
one August afternoon. We talked of various 
matters concerning his work, touching finally 
upon its dangers. Thereupon he told me the 
following story. 

*‘On the 25th of May, the fourth season after 
I began to dive,’’ said he, ‘‘I received a telegram 
from Boston, asking me to come in a hurry. 
The fifteen-hundred-ton British East-Indiaman, 
Queen of Sheba, inward bound with a cargo 
of tea and spices, instead of tying up safely at 
her consignee’s wharf, had found a most unwel- 
come haven at the bottom of Massachusetts Bay, 
about ten miles from the city. While under 
full sail she had struck upon a ledge, and shortly 


captain and crew barely time to 
take to the boats. 

‘Tt was a mild, beautiful morn- 
ing, the 27th of May, with the 
ocean as smooth as a polished floor, 
when I put on my diving-dress and 
slipped over the gunwale of my 
boat on the way to bottom. I 
soon stood beside the vessel. She 
lay upon her bilge, her deck slant- 
ing at an angle of about thirty 
degrees. Before going on board I 
walked about her. Except for a 
big ragged hole in the planking 
under the starboard bow, she 
seemed in perfect condition. It 
was a pity that so fine a ship 
should have come to such an end. 

‘*But there was plenty of work 
before me aboard. I pulled myself 


trees with long| over the Sheba’s rail, and dropped upon her 
There is a | 


deck. My first duty was to make a careful 
examination of her cabin. ‘The principal object 
of my quest was a chamois bag containing two 


| hundred British sovereigns, the private property 


| of the captain. 





This beer used to be | 


He had offered me a commission 
of ten per cent. above my regular pay, if I could 
recover this gold for him. 

**Passing along between the rail and the 
cabin, I soon reached the stern. Then I climbed 
up the sloping deck to the entrance of the com- 
panionway, and looked down. 

“Tt was absolutely dark, a most uninviting 
place to enter. But it was my duty to go down, 
and I had been in just as unattractive holes 
before. So I pressed the button of my electric 
lantern, and shot a wavering ray of tight down 
the gloomy stairs. Then I descended. At the 
bottom an open door on the right led into the 
cabin. I sent an inquiring gleam ahead, and 
stepped inside. 

**Above water you naturally look for the 
furniture of a room in its proper place on the 
floor. But in a sunken vessel you will find 


| tables, chairs and other buoyant articles hard 


‘up against the ceiling. 
| the Sheba lay upon her bilge, and her decks 





| flotsam that blocked my way. 


As I have said before, 


and floors had a slope of about thirty degrees. 
Hence everything movable had floated into the 
upper corner of the cabin, near the entrance. 
As I stepped within, I was obliged to stoop low 


| and thrust aside with my bar the miscellaneous 


My motions 
created currents in the water, and set the chairs 
and tables bobbing, disturbing the equilibrium 
that had not been broken since the ship settled. 

“‘T made a careful examination of the different 
staterooms, sending one object after another 
floating out to join the collection in the main 
cabin. From under a berth in the first room I 
entered, I dislodged a flat cask about a yard 
long, and twenty-five inches across the heads. 
It shot quickly out into the cabin, rolled across 
the ceiling, and joined the mass near the en- 
trance. I paid no special attention to it at the 
time, but went on prodding and poking every- 
where, seeking for valuables. 

** At last I reached the captain’s room. Here 
was the principal object of my search, the bag 
of sovereigns. I stepped inside, turning my 
lantern this way and that. In the corner to 


their usual manner of living. In the sphagnum 
bogs of Prince Edward Island also, this curious | 
form of spruce is found. 





the right of the door two chairs 
and a small stand floated in the 
water close to the ceiling. Be- 
neath them was the captain’s 
mahogany desk, screwed to the 
floor. I got rid of the stand and 
| chairs by thrusting them out into the cabin. 
| Then I could approach the desk more freely. Its 
top lay open, just as it had been left in the 
hurry of departure. I pulled open two or three 
drawers; the papers within were a mere mush 
of pulp. 
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‘*The captain had told me that the gold was | 
in a small secret drawer in the left side of the 
desk, near its top. It tock me some time to find 
the spring that opened this compartment. After 
considerable experimental probing, I finally dis- 
covered it. I pressed hard, but it refused to 
work; apparently it had been rusted by the 
action of the water. After several minutes of 
fruitless effort, I was on the point of smashing 
the mahogany to pieces with my bar, when 
suddenly, in response to a final jab of my thumb, | 
a little drawer shot out. 

‘Inside was the chamois bag. I picked it | 
up eagerly, and even through my diving-mitten 
could finger the hard, round edges of the sov- 
ereigns. I felt good. That morning’s work | 





would be worth while. There were, I knew, | 
two hundred pieces of gold in the bag, and by | 
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“SUDDENLY ...A LITTLE DRAWER 


the captain’s offer twenty of them would belong 
to me. 

**As I stood congratulating myself on my good 
fortune, I was all at once conscious of an 
unpleasant feeling in my head. What could 
be the matter? It seemed as if my supply of 
air were running short. Iwas surprised at this, 
for my assistants above were experts, and 
knowing the difficulty I must encounter at so 
great a depth, they would naturally be careful 
to send down an ample amount of oxygen. 

**I waited a moment. No, I was not mis- 
taken. There was surely some trouble. A dull 
| pain shot intermittently through the back of 
my head; my temples were beginning to throb; 
there was a pressure upon my chest. This 
could not last. Either I must be able to breathe 
more freely, or I should be obliged to abandon 
my task. 

‘*Finally my head became so bad that I felt 
it unsafe to remain longer in the cabin, and 
turned to retrace my steps to the companionway. 
The chamois bag I had placed carefully in a 
rubber pouch suspended from my neck. 

“*T had not taken three steps from the state- 
room door when I was faced by a chevaux- 
de-frise of table- and chair-legs. Everything 
that I had dislodged had sought the highest 
part of the room, which, as I have said, from 
the way the floor sloped, chanced to be near the 
entrance to the companionway. If my worst 
enemy had deliberately set himself to barricade 
the door and block my egress, he could not have 
done it more ingeniously or effectually. 








‘Sweeping my bar about, I succeeded in 
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thrust was spent, the articles drifted back to 
their original places. At last I hit upon the 
expedient of pushing them one by one into the 
staterooms. This cleared the main cabin, and 
I could see that I was making progress. 

*‘All this time my head had been growing 
worse. I felt as if I were slowly suffocating. 
I must get out of that hole at once. Soon the 
last chair was pushed back into the captain’s 
room; then I saw what the trouble was. 

‘*Right in the upper part of the companionway 
door hung the cask I have previously mentioned. 
It filled the space exactly, leaving no room on 
either side. Between its edge and the top of 
the door-frame my air-hose had become caught. 
The buoyancy of the barrel held it tightly 
against the lintel, and between the two my hose 
was jammed so tightly that the volume of air 
sent down to me was seriously diminished. 

“It did not take me long to understand the 
situation. To-day the air-hose is so strong and 
stiff that it would be almost impossible to squeeze 
it hard enough to check appreciably the flow 
of air. But in those years the operator’s outfit 
was not so carefully made. 

**T raised my bar and struck the cask, thinking 
to push it through the door; but my blow only 
served to wedge it more firmly into the frame. 
What was I to do? The foul air inside my 
helmet was already affecting me. Unless I could 
get relief, it would not be many minutes before 
I must succumb to suffocation. 

‘*Leaning my bar against the wall, I reached 
up with both hands and tried to pull the barrel 
down ; but it was wedged so tightly that I could 
not move it. My position was desperate indeed. 
It was apparently impossible for me to remove 
the obstacle; and so long as it remained where 
it was, I certainly could not get out without 
severing the air-hose, a thing that would mean 
sure death. 

**My only hope lay in my bar. Grasping it 
again, I rained a shower 
of blows upon the cask, 
hoping either to push it 
through into the com- 
panionway or to break 
itup. But neither proj- 
ect seemed likely to suc- 
ceed, its diameter was 
too great to allow it to 
pass through the door; 
and its staves and heads 
were apparently so thor- 
oughly swelled by the 
water that it seemed 
impossible to make any 
impression on them. Yet 
I must break that barrel 
in pieces, or else my 
life would pay the for- 
feit. 

‘**T abandoned my at- 
tack upon the staves, and 
began as quickly and 
strongly as I could to beat 
a tattoo upon the lower 
head, punching at it 
desperately with all my 
strength. It was a terri- 
ble experience—that fight 
for life down in the 
gloomy cabin, a hundred 
and twenty feet below 
water-level. 

“Suddenly, for some 
reason I have never been 
able to explain, my lan- 
tern went out, leaving 
me in almost pitehy dark- 
ness. There was merely 
the faintest glimmer 
below the cask in the 
direction of the companionway. This capped 
the climax of my misfortune. My courage was 
fast failing. I dealt blow after blow upon the 
head, but it resisted stubbornly. 

**At last, as I struck, I felt something give 
way. The steel point had broken through the 
wood. Then one of the parts bent in and 
collapsed entirely. Here was my opportunity. 
Again I showered my blows upon the remaining 
pieces. Weakened by the loss of the supporting 
section, the others yielded quickly, and soon the 
whole head was gone. 

‘*T now attacked the staves. But little strength 
was left me, and it seemed hardly possible that 
I could succeed before unconsciousness came on. 
But I struck as hard as I could. Finally it did 
not seem to me that I could deal another blow. 
Still I mustered my powers for a last effort, 
and sent my bar against the staves. They 
yielded suddenly. Then the whole barrel col- 
lapsed into a mass of loose pieces, and the way 
to escape lay open. 

‘*There came an instant rush of fresh air into 
my helmet. The change was almost too much 
for me. I became faint for a moment, and was 
obliged to lean against the door-casing. Soon 
I recovered sufficient strength to make my way 
slowly up-stairs and out upon the deck. Once 
there, I gave the signal to be hoisted up. It 
took an hour in the open air before I was suffi- 
ciently recovered to descend and resume work. 

‘*That night I gave the sovereigns safely into 
the hands of the captain, and received the twenty 
he had promised me. But a hundred times 
that number would not tempt me to pass again 
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separating the mass before me into its com-| through my experience in that gloomy cabin, 
ponent parts; but as soon as the force of my | twenty fathoms under water.’’ 
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GENERAL STOSSEL — DEFENDER oF PORT ARTHUR. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
he first month of the year is a good time to 
consider Robert Louis Stevenson’s remark 
that ‘‘Every piece of work which is not so good 
as you can make it should rise up against you 
in the court of your own heart, and condemn 
you for a thief.’’ ne 


regon apples sell in the Boston market for 

sixty and seventy-five cents a dozen—a 
higher price than is asked for good oranges in 
the same market. The reason is that they are 
carefully selected and carefully packed. The 
fact and the reason are commended ‘‘to whom 
it may concern. ’’ 


» important order designed to decrease the 
number of accidents due to the negligence 
of overworked employés has been issued by one 
of the largest Western railways. ‘‘Keep such 
record of movement of crews before train 
despatcher,’’ it reads, ‘‘as will absolutely pre- 
vent an engineman or trainman going out on a 
run without full alloted time for rest.’’ 


“Those children up in the New Hampshire 

town where I have been this summer,’’ 
remarked a little urchin in New York City, 
‘‘have never seen ‘an elevated railroad or an 
electric car, and Jimmy Hobbs—seven years 
old—has never even seen a locomotive.’? Jimmy 
Hobbs is in good company. The same might 
have been said of all the great men from Julius 
Cesar to George Washington. The person of 
to-day who lives far in the country sees more 
modern appliances and inventions than Abraham 
Lincoln or the poet Longfellow ever heard of, 
and they did their life’s work well. 


raduation from the Naval Academy at 

Annapolis is not a prerequisite to winning 
a commission in the navy. Not long ago nine 
enlisted men were promoted to the rank of 
ensign, having shown themselves fit for service 
along with those who had had the formal train- 
ing of the Naval Academy. The promotions 
were made under a recent act of Congress, which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to recom- 
mend to the President not more than twelve 
men each year from among the boatswains, 
gunners or warrant-officers whom he considers 
capable of performing the duties of ensign. The 
men so promoted are in line to become rear- 
admirals, or even admirals. 


t does not take much to transform Uncle Sam 

into Santa Claus. A little heavier growth 
of whiskers and a change of outer garments, 
and he will do very well for the part which 
he plays every Christmas. For he is, indeed, 
the Santa Claus of the whole world. Money 
goes in large sums every winter from adopted 
Americans to other countries. This last Christ- 
mas the amount was greater than ever before. 
From New York alone money-orders aggregating 
more than four and one-half million dollars 
were sent abroad. Great Britain led in the 
number of orders received and in the total 
amount sent to it, but Italy was far ahead in 
the average amount of each order. 


oe Carnation League of America, which was 
instituted as an annual memorial to Presi- 
dent McKinley and is dedicated to the cause 
of national patriotism, observes January 29th, 
President McKinley’s birthday, as ‘‘Carnation 
day.’’ That date falls on Sunday next. The 
observances will, therefore, be somewhat less 
secular than usual. Churches, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and other religious and 
patriotic organizations all over the country have 
been asked to give a special patriotic character 
to the exercises of that day, and many have 
agreed to do so. As to the fitness of such a 
memorial for President McKinley, one is 
reminded of Pastor Wagner’s words: ‘‘Those 
who sleep have left a work. Their hands are 
folded, the work is unfinished. Would you 
feel indeed near to them, feel yourself in accord 
with them? Do in remembrance of them what 
you know they loved to do.’’ 


yh coasting habit is one not easily broken. 
Some girls in an Eastern college who did 
not take their sleds to college with them used 
their fudge-pans for sleds. One day a girl more 
ingenious than the rest appeared on the hill 
with a wooden chopping-bowl. She sat in it 
and slid and rolled down the hill, to her great 
delight and to the amusement of her comrades. 
Then chopping-bowls were unanimously de- 
manded, and the supply in town was soon 
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|exhausted. They say that it affords a greater 
variety of experience in a single trip than any 
other coasting device known, and that it is 
especially exciting when the girl, instead of 
sitting in it, puts her feet in first and then 
squats down. Under these circumstances the 
rudderless bowl follows its own sweet will, 
sometimes with startling results. Many a 
country boy has coasted on a ‘‘jumper,’’— 
a stick of wood nailed on a barrel stave as a 
runner,—and sledless city boys have been 
known to slide down-hill sitting on a piece of 
brown wrapping-paper; but neither of these 
devices has the joyous possibilities of the 


chopping-bowl. 
* © 


THE MERCENARY. 


The man who does nothing except what he’s paid for, 
Will wonder some day what on earth he was made for. 
Selected. 
*® & 


PORT ARTHUR. 


ith the fall of Port Arthur, after a 
WV trate of neat eight months, one 

of the great historic sieges of the world 
came to an end; and not merely to Japan and 
Russia, but to every civilized heart, there came 
a feeling of relief and thanksgiving that the 
agony was over. 

The city about which the Titanic struggle 
has raged from the very outbreak of hostilities 
was known to be strongly fortified; yet the 
statement that the defenses were impregnable 
was taken with some allowance. But as the 
relentless investment continued, and the rain 
of shells poured into the city, the charac- 
terization was seen to have been no idle boast. 
Port Arthur was as nearly impregnable as 
human ingenuity and human courage could 
make it. Yet, like many another city supposed 
to be impregnable, it has fallen. 

The price, both of the capture and of the 
defense, has been enormous. The garrison is 
believed to have numbered in the beginning 
about thirty thousand soldiers and ten thousand 
sailors and marines, and to have had seven 
hundred cannon. Against this force Japan 
threw an army which was originally sixty 
thousand, and was constantly augmented, as 
one reckless assault after another wiped out 
whole regiments in a moment. 

The losses no man can name, The Japanese 
place their casualties at a little over thirty 
thousand ; but the Russians say they are nearer 
eighty thousand. Their own losses they place 
at thirty thousand. 

There are many reasons why this siege will 
be a classic in the annals of warfare. The 
strength of the defenses, the bulldog courage 
and tenacity of the defenders, the reckless 
daring of the Japanese, who seemed to be 
wholly regardless of their own losses so long 
as they accomplished their immediate purpose ; 
the magnitude and success of the mining and 
countermining operations, and the range and 
accuracy of heavy artillery fire, all make the 
siege of Port Arthur a military landmark. 

It is not enough to say that the losses on both 
sides were from sixty to one hundred and fifty 
thousand men. They were losses of the best 
men of two great nations—men of courage, of 
unselfishness, of patriotism ; deducted from the 
moral and physical capital of the world, a tribute 
paid to the god of war. 
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DISORDERLY NEIGHBORS. 


ot long ago a St. Bernard dog, walking 

down the street in New York, was 

attacked by a terrier. The St. Bernard 
paid no attention to the smaller dog until it 
began to get in his way; then he picked the 
terrier up by the neck, tossed it over the fence 
into a snow-drift, and continued his walk. 

The incident may not illustrate international 
relations pleasantly, nor, indeed, quite accu- 
rately; but it will serve the present purpose. 
Some of the countries in or adjoining the Carib- 
bean Sea play a part not unlike that of the 
small dog. They are weak but quarrelsome. 
They presume upon their own weakness. Feel- 
ing that the Monroe doctrine secures them from 
attack by European powers, they disregard 
obligations they have voluntarily undertaken, 
and neglect to pay debts which they were glad 
to incur. 

They do not even show gratitude to this 
country for the protection it has given them by 
its notice to the rest of the world that there 
must be no European interference in the affairs 
of the American hemisphere. But since every 
government has duties toward other nations, 
which it must perform either of its own accord 
or under compulsion, and since the United States 
opposes compulsion by others, the task of keeping 
these turbulent and lawless peoples in order 
falis upon this country. 

Santo Domingo is one of the offenders. Rev- 
olutions take place so often that one can never 
be sure that the head of the government at a 
time when a United States minister sails from 
New York will be in power when his steamship 
arrives. American citizens have many large 
claims upon the republic, and are entitled to 
important rights, which are treated as forfeited 
when a revolution takes place. 

Venezuela is another example. The United 
States has twice, in recent years, protected it 





from a seizure of its territory by European 
powers, yet it does‘not keep its promises to pay 
its just debts, under an award of The Hague 
tribunal, nor does if treat the property rights 
of Americans with fairness. 

Unpleasant as the duty is, it is a duty to 
compel such countries to act as strong and 
honorable countries act without compulsion. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


Sweet are the thoughts that savor of content; 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown. 
Robert Greene, 1580. 
*® © 


“LAUGH AND GROW FAT.” 


omen laugh too little. Whether this is 

due to their lack of humor or to child- 

hood’s training in gentle manners may 
be questioned. Certain it is that a hearty laugh 
in a woman’s voice is rare music. An audience 
of women rustles with amusement, but seldom 
laughs. A group of girls giggles, but does not 
laugh. A woman reading the most brilliantly 
humorous story seldom gets beyond a smile. 

When Sir Walter Besant, in his clever skit, 
‘The Revolt of Man,’’ pictured the time in 
the twentieth century when women should have 
usurped all power, political, ecclesiastical and 
social, he shrewdly noted that laughter had died 
out of England ; and when men revolted against 
their feminine tyrants, they came back to their 
own with peals of laughter. 

A Paris doctor has recently opened a laughter 
cure. It is a private institution, and large fees 
are charged. The patients sit round a room, and 
at a given moment begin to smile at each other. 
The smile broadens to a grin, and at a signal 
to a peal of laughter. Two hours a day of this 
healthful exercise are said to cure the worst 
cases of dyspepsia. But whether the habit of 
laughing easily and naturally could be acquired 
by this process is doubtful. The student of the 
art of laughing might find himself in the con- 
dition of the centipede of classic fame, who 


was happy till 
One day the toad in fun 
Said, “Pray which leg goes after which?” 
This strained his mind to such a pitch 
He lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run. 
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AN IMPORTANT LINK. 

he committee system in American legisla- 
Zz tive bodies provides in the first place for 

a division of work and responsibility, on 
the theory that all the members cannot be con- 
versant with every question that arises. In 
Congress, the committees do even more than 
that: they form an important connecting link 
between the legislative and the executive 
branches of the government. 

Members of the Senate committee on foreign 
relations, for example, enjoy in a peculiar 
degree the confidence of the Secretary of State; 
the chairman of the committee is usually his 
constant adviser. The Secretary also confers 
with the other members, since the Senate must 
consent to the ratification of a treaty, and with- 
out its approval his work goes for naught. 

The finance committee of the Senate and the 
committees charged with financial legislation in 
the House of Representatives keep in close 
relation with the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He often appears before them as an adviser. 
It is the same with other committees and 
other departments. Whenever a measure is 
sharply contested in either House, members 
habitually look to the committee having it in 
charge for an exposition of the view of the 
administration, or of the purpose of the Execu- 
tive Department. If Congress and the adminis- 
tration are far apart in attitude, as sometimes 
happens, the committee usually represents a 
compromise position between the two. 

This system lends a certain elasticity to pro- 
cedure. It gives most of the advantages of the 
parliamentary system, where a cabinet minister 
may rise from his place in the House of 
Commons and tell what ‘‘the government’’ in 
its executive capacity is doing. The framers 
of the Constitution had little appreciation of 
the importance which committees would assume 
under their scheme of government. They per- 
haps did not provide sufficient machinery for 
the harmonious codperation of the two great 
branches, the legislative and the executive. 
But this lack has been in large part supplied 
by the growth of the committee system. 
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TRADE -MARKS. 


ew of the bills before Congress this winter 

are of more real importance than that 

which seeks to revise the trade-mark laws. 
Modern advertising sets great value upon the 
peculiar sign by which one maker’s goods are 
distinguished from those of another. In the 
formation of a ‘‘trust’’ not long ago, one of 
the constituent companies submitted a single 
trade-mark as worth half a million dollars, and 
the estimate was not regarded as excessive. 
Well-defined safeguards are obviously necessary 
for such property as this. . 

It is related in the old histories that the 
**brand’’ of the Washington estate entitled 
its products to admission in certain markets 
without inspection, so well established was their 








reputation for excellence. This was in reality 
the Washington trade-mark. Before the days 
of the creamery, the butter-moid of many a 
household was in effect a trade-mark. From 
earliest times these methods of identification have 
been familiar. They are a sort of picture- 
writing. 

With the widening market of modern times, 
the need of such a distinctive badge increases. 
Since few people can know personally the manu- 
facturer of an article of every-day use, they 
must rely on his general reputation. Especially 
is this important in the things that are purchased 
before opening or testing. The name long asso- 
ciated with a satisfactory kind of merchandise, 
whether it be a breakfast food, a corn-popper 
or a pair of gloves, cannot fail to be influential 
as a silent salesman. The law should give the 
producer ample protection against the misuse 
or counterfeiting or imitation of his trade-mark. 
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HOME MANNERS. 


eldom is there so just and at the same time 

so pointed a comment on manners as is 

contained in an incident reported by the 
London Chronicle. A young girl boarded with 
an elderly woman, who was not only landlady, 
but stood to her also in loco parentis. The 
girl had been out one evening. Upon her 
return a young man accompanied her as far as 
the door. 

‘*He is my brother,’’ said the young woman. 

‘*Your brother !’’ replied the cynical old lady. 
‘Why, I saw him raise his hat to you when 
he walked away !’’ 

Do the young men deserve so severe a ‘‘dig’’ ? 
Many, perhaps most, of them do. They are 
not always the boorish, rough and uncultivated 
young men, either ; nor is their incivility confined 
to their sisters. It is usually a family affair, 
not at all personal or exclusive; simply the 
carelessness which comes from familiarity. 
But it robs life of a charm fine enough to be 
classed among the moralities. 

There is nothing which will so quickly restore 
the beautiful old-fashioned courtesy of husband 
to wife, brother to sister and children to 
parents as intellectual honesty. A young man 
was entering a reception-room with his wife 
when he stepped upon her gown and stumbled. 
In his annoyance he exclaimed : 

“‘Confound it, Mary! I wish you would 
either hold your dresses up or have them made 
short. ’” 

The wife made no reply fora moment. Then 
she said, pleasantly : 

“‘Charles, if it had been some other woman 
whose dress you had stepped on, what would 
you have said ?’’ 

The young man was honest with himself. 
He turned red, but he answered frankly: 

“T should have apologized for my awkward- 
ness, and I do apologize to you, my dear. I am 
ashamed of myself.’’ 

We are all ready to do for those who are 
nearest to us without stint or complaint, and 
we take pleasure in it. We ought also to remem- 
ber that to give pleasure the deed should be 
framed in courtesy. A mother, a sister or a 


| wife, of all women, ought not to miss the con- 


sideration which mere acquaintances claim as 
a matter of course. 
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ne may now travel from Fusan, on the Korea 
Strait, two hundred and seventy-four miles, 
to Seoul, the capital of Korea, by rail. The rail- 
way, work on which was begun in the autumn of 
1901, is now completed, and trains were running 
over it on January 1st. . This is the only railway line 
of any considerable length in the whole of Korea. 
The line from Chemulpo to Seoul is only twenty- 
six miles long, and the line from the capital to 
Wiju in the north is not yet completed. The road 
just opened is owned by the Japanese, and is 
intended primarily to develop the southern end 
of the peninsula for the benefit of the surplus 
Japanese population, the emigration of which 
across the strait is encouraged. 
resident Eliot of Harvard, in addressing the 
Archzological Institute of America, made 
the remark that if some great change should 
destroy our present civilization, about the only 
thing by which the archzologist of two thousand 
years hence could judge us would be our subways, 
because they are the only things which are likely 
to last so long. Itis a curious fact that with few 
exceptions, if any, the works of man below the 
ground last longer than those above it. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes pointed out that long after every 
other trace of a house had disappeared, it was 
possible to trace an old home by the cellar and 
the well. a 
or the work of the Carnegie Institution during 
the present year, one hundred and fourteen 
grants were made and three hundred and fifty- 
five thousand dollars appropriated. Some of the 
scientific works for which this money will be 
spent are the establishment of a department of 
experimental biology, a department of economics 
and sociology, a bureau of historical research and 
a department of international research in terres- 
trial magnetism. Aid was also extended to inves- 
tigations in Syria, Palesgne, Egypt and Nubia, 
and for the publication of several reports of 
progress in different branches of medicine. 
ome striking totals are produced by a tabula- 
tion of the answers to the census enumerator’s 
simple question, “How old are you?” One-third 





of the population of the country is reported as 









under fifteen years of age; less than one-fifteenth 
of the people have passed their sixtieth birthday 
anniversary. From that point the age pyramid 
tapers rapidly. In the absolutely normal com- 
munity each age group should contain slightly 
fewer persons than the one before it, since all 
who are eighteen years of age have been seven- 
teen, and not quite all the seventeen-year persons 
live to be eighteen. But statistical regularity in 
this respect is broken by the great stream of 
immigrants, three-fourths of whom come here 
between the ages of fifteen and forty, and by the 
tendency of people to give their ages to the census 
enumerator in “round numbers.” 
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HIS FIRST OPPORTUNITY. 


mistrust we, most of us, don’t read the papers 

carefully enough,” said Mr. Bunker, medita- 
tively. He spoke to Annabel, his daughter, who 
was more considerate of his “notions” than was 
his energetic wife. “Now your ma makes out to 
be satisfied with the deaths and marriages; but, 
bless ye, they ain’t the nub o’ the editor’s dis- 
course. That’s liable to be stuck away down in 
the nothe-east corner o’ the sheet, as it ware—the 
most vallyble thing in it, if so be ye find it, and 
have got gumption enough to take it in in all its 
bearings. 

“Now,” Mr. Bunker pursued, secure in his 
wife’s absence and appreciative of a silent listener, 
“here’s the Gazette tells about an Englishwoman 
that was kind o’ famous amongst her neighbors 
for being level-headed and quick to see into things. 
They used to go to her for information and advice 
ofall sorts—what to do when the chimbley smoked, 
and how to keep Brother Bill from getting drunk, 
and the best way to break it to the landlord that 
the rent money wouldn’t be ready till week after 
next, and—and more queer questions than you 
could shake a stick at. Bymeby outsiders heard 
of it, and began to bring her their troubles, so 
many of ’em that she had to charge a shilling a 
head for giving advice; and at last accounts she 
was pop’lar and respected, and getting rich. 

“Now, ye see, in that little paragraph there’s 
an idea hove out that a good many might profit by. 
Take it right in this town. Say some man that’s 
got judgment and had experience—me, f’r instance 
—was to sort o’ set up as a—a general adviser, 
There ain’t a day goes by but people miss chances, 
or run their necks into nooses from sheer igno- 
rance and want of somebody to tell ’em what to 
do. Think of the benefit I could be to ’em! 

“I cale’late it would be a profitable profession, 
too, after a man got a start at it,” added Mr. 
Bunker, warming to his theme. “Twenty-five 
cents’ worth of advice don’t sound much,—there’s 
nobody would begredge twenty-five cents for | 
being told what to do when he was at a standstill, 
as you might say,—but the quarters would count 
up. It wouldn’t take many of ’em to make big 
wages. And once a man’s repitation spread to 
Boonville and Holroyd and maybe as far’s Rhode 
Island, and he had reg’lar customers fetching 
their troubles to him —” 

But at that Mr. Bunker stopped short. Mrs. 
Bunker entered, somewhat noisily and with a 
rush, as her habit was, and seeming even less at 
ease than common. She dropped into a chair 
and fanned herself violently for a moment. 

“Abner,” she said, “what do you think? That 
pesky old yellow hen is setting again! I'll give a 
quarter out of my own money to anybody that’ll 
tell me how to break up her nest so it’ll stay 
broke up!” 

Mr. Bunker started, flushed, and cast a shame- 
faced glance toward his daughter. Happily, she 
did not speak or look in his direction. Yet it 
was some time before he could command himself 
to reply. 

“I—I wish I knew how to help ye, Sarah,” he 
said, speaking low and meekly. 
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RUTS AND PROGRESS. 


large part—perhaps the largest part—of Mrs. 
John Thompson’s thought was spent in intro- 
ducing variety into her life. She was continually 
moving about the furniture in her house, changing 
her way of wearing her hair, experimenting with 
all the new breakfast foods, and adopting the very 





latest fashions. 

“If you so much as turn your back Della will 
whew the chairs about so you’ll think you’re ina 
strange place!” Miss Nancy Simonds declared, 
after a visit at her nephew’s. “I guess John’s | 
about given up the idea of having a resting-place | 
this side of heaven. As for meals, you never know 
whether you’re going to have hygienic tablets or a 
seven-course dinner. I don’t call it living, being 
in such a stir-up all the time. I believe in having 
a place for everything and everything in its place ; 
and when you’ve been accustomed all your life to 
baked beans Saturday night and fish-cakes Sunday 
morning, you feel a hollowness inside that flum- 
diddle pudding and French chops don’t satisfy. 

“I’m keeping out of ruts,’ Della says. ‘Before 
I was married I made up my mind that I wasn’t 
going to let my home settle down into monotony 
like so many other people’s. You can’t progress 
if you stay in a rut,’ says she. 

“But I told her I didn’t know but you’d progress 
full as fast as you would jolting along over places 
where there wasn’t any road made, to say nothing 
of its not being so hard on the carriage, and I 
thought to go from good, sweet, old-fashioned 
home-made bread to bakers’ trash was progres- 
sing backwards. It seems to me such a whirl 
grows dreadfully monotonous, to say nothing of 
its being so wearing to stand. 

“She only laughed—I will say it for Della that 
she’s real good-tempered. 

“ *T guess it’s according to the way you’re made, 
Aunt Mary,’ says she.” 

After all, is that not perhaps as near as one can 
come to the solution of the problem which, like so | 
many others, is as old as the world? Doubtless 
the old man whose wife “surprised him every day 
with an apple slump” found fully as much satis- | 
faction in the comfortable certainty of a favorite 
dish as the Mrs. Thompsons in the varied fortunes | 
of their experiments; and probably, upon the | 
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whole, one menu is about as wholesome as the White 
To the lovers of eld ways the content of | Dentifrice”’ whitens and preserves the teeth. 


dicfionery &} fet, se. cog 


other. 
their quiet paths where every step is rich w 


ith 
memories ; to seekers after the new, the eagerness STAMPS. 100 Cube! i. stom 


of pulsing life and joy of fresh discoveries. Peace 
to them both! 
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ADVICE TO A POET. 


Te position of the poet has not changed much 
since the days of Lamb, when poetry of a 
quality at least equal to that of the present day | 
was produced in England. Only a few weeks ago | 
an American humorous weekly printed this: 


Men of finance all remind us 
That the poet is a foo! 


That the pen, as source ie income, 
Isa mighty useless tool. 

Bernard Barton,  & Quaker poet, Charles 
Lamb’s “B. B.” and “Busy Bee,” published five 
volumes of poe in the early . es - = 
teenth cen He was cler! The 


author of the bio graphy of Edward veltegeraia 
says that he would have abandoned the bank in 
favor of literature, but for the advice of wit 
and Charles Lamb. 

Barton’s verse had some prettiness, an 
wholesome and Christianly advice, but fistie lsh 
When he si sted giving up his clerkshi teed 
wrote to him, “Do not renounce writ but 
never trust entirely to authorship. If you ave a 
profession, re 

Lamb wrote him at length: mS +A yourself 
rather, ma Sor os, from the nen > rock, 
sla h h long upon iron spikes. PT rust not 
to the public bless every star Pthat Providence, 
not seeing aol to make me independent, has seen 
it next to — me upon the stable founda- 
tions of Leadenhall. 

“Sit down, good B. B., in the banking office. 
What! is there not from’ six to eleven P. M. | 
days in the week, and is there not all Sunday? 
Fie, what a superfiuity of man’s — if you could 
think so! Enough for relaxation, mirth, converse, 
pecan: & oe —— quiet thou; mights. 

corrod tortu tormenting 


thoughts “et ao ) the brain Ps the unlucky | 


wight who must draw upon it for daily sustenance! 

Henceforth I retract all my fond complaints of 

mercantile employment, look upon them as lovers’ 

——. I was but half in earnest. Welcome, 
ead timber of a desk that gives me life.” 
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“SUCH THINGS AS YE HAVE.” 


“¢Tf a man cannot do what he wills, he should try 
to will what he can do,” said wise old Leonardo 

da Vinci, and he gave the world one of its best 
practical working maxims. One who follows well 
its precept is a newly elected bishop in the Meth- 
odist Church. He is noted for his cheerful and 
placid manner, says the Cleveland Plain Dealer ; 
nothing ever ruffles him and he never epgeacel 

“You never growl about anything,” said acler 
man to the bishop. “No matter what kind o 
meal is set before you, you eat it cheerfully. it 
you are feeling poorly you conceal it. How did 
= manage to acquire such a fine habit of good- 

umored tolerance and resignation ? 

“Ma - the remark of a child which I onee 
heard me to learn tocomplain and 
as little. ipe possible,” returned the bishop. “I 


ime 


teeth. “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous | 
[Ade. | 
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rumble | 


once —— a few days with - child’s father—a | 


good man, but a chronic 


“We were all sitting an th the. ‘parlor when me | 


question of food arose. The child, a little 

told cleverly what each member of the house fod 

liked best. Finally it came to the father’s turn. 
«<*And what do Llike, Nancy?’ he said iy. Swell 
“*VYou?’ replied the little girl, slow] 

you like most anything we haven't got.’ 
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AN UNBROKEN SPELL. 


en we have a “spell o’ weather,” and wet 

weather at that, we have only to recall the 
climatic conditions of Dartmoor, in England, in 
order to be thankful for a little. 


The moor has, says a writer in Cornhill, an 
eternal procession of clouds, infinitely varied in 
form, lighted with a white radiance or lowering 
in gloom, rent, tattered or filmy, gathering, mena- 
cing, cree ing round to swathe you in a mist of 
rain, or dropping one of those silvery showers 
ligh ted with sunshine from behind. 

Of heavier rain there is no lack, and all one ean 
say of the perennially beautiful moor is summed 
up in the verse invented by its enemies: 

The south wind givers bein sus a 
The north wind blows it ack ag! 

The west wind surely pte. wee Perather. 
The east wind wet and cold together. 


® © 
NOT ON THE SPOT. 


H™ can aman serve as witness when he was not 
on the spot? And unless he was a witness, 


| how should his testimony be trusted? The New 
| York Times tells a pathetic story of a young man | 


| who applied for a position as teacher in a small 
Georgia town. 

But alas! there was an examination to be 
passed, and from that ordeal the candidate re- 


irned in a melancholy state of mind. 
“What’s the matter, Sam?” asked one of his 


tion? “Couldn’t you stand the examina- 
on 
“No ,’ was the answer. “They asked me 


about ‘hinge that happened before I was born.” 
& © 


CONTINUOUS DANGER. 


hen Robert, ten-year-old scion of the house 

of Atherton, came down with a severe cold 
as the result of playing “arctic explorer’ in the 
brook, Mrs. Atherton was in a state of great 
anxiety. 

“Do you think he’s out of danger, doctor?” she 
asked, tearfully, when the physician said that 
Robert was much better than he had been the day 

The doctor looked at her solemnly. 

we — hardly say that, from experience with 
my own boys,” he sai without a suspicion of a 
smile,“ “for e will probably do it again some day.” 
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ONE OCCUPATION LESS. 


visitor at a small resort on the coast, says the | 











Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, asked one of | 


the men whom he saw at the village store what he 
did all summer. 
“Loaf and fish,” replied the native. 
“What do you ‘do in the winter?” continued the 
inquiring visitor. 
“We don’t fish!” 
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Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we sell 
direct; practically bring our 


large Boston establishment, 
Factory and Warerooms to your door. We ae quote 








you our lowest ices, explain our Easy + % stem, 
as available in the most remote village in the United 
States as if you lived in ton or New York. More 


| than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to please 


you, in other words, if you don’t want it after seeing and 
trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad freights 
both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO 0 CO. 


115 Boylston Street, Beston, Mass 





{j It tells what to use —how and why— 
thoroughly and briefly. 
n artistic and individual home is not so 
uch a question of pocketbook as of per- 
sonal taste— and knowledge. The Booklet 
gives the necessary practical information. 
J Our Local Agent can show you how to 
carry out the ideas with 
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THE BOOKCASE 
FOR THE HOME 


YOUR HOLIDAY BOOKS will 
become ruined if you permit them to 
lie around exposed to dust and dirt. 


BUY A MACEY SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE, which affords perfect pro- 
tection for books, leaving them easy of 
access. 


MADE IN A VARIETY of sizes, 
woods and finishes with plain or dec- 
orated glass to suit every taste. 


IN OUTWARD APPEAR- 
ANCE will harmonize with the 
furnishings of the elaborate apart- 
ment or modest home, according 
to grade. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK when 
you buy a genuine Macey Book- 
case. Sold through dealers or 
shipped ‘‘On Approval’’ direct 
from factory, freight paid and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
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‘A KALAMAZOO 


Direct to You” 


We will send you direct from 
our factory, freight prepaid, 
any Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range on a 






If you are not per- 
fectly satisfied in 
every way, return it at our 
expense. We save you 
from 20% to 40%, because 


we give you 


Lowest Factory Prices, 


cutting out all dealers,’ jobbers,’ middlemen’s 
and agents’ profits. We are the only stove 
manufacturers in the world who sell their entire 
product direct to the user. We guarantee 
quality under a $20,000 bond. 

Send Postal for Catalog No. 258 


describing full line of ranges, cook 
stoves and heaters of all kinds. 


KALAMALOO STOVE CO., MFRS., 
Kalemaz ich. 
We fit all owr ranges ani whos etoves with our 
patent oven ¢ makes 
baking easy. 
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ike mushrooms huddled close, the roofs 
Lean o’er the narrow street, 

Where loose-clad, swarthy throngs go by 
With click of sandaled feet ; 

A bullock cart here scrapes the wall, 
And there a palanquin, 

Goes bobbing by with lacquered sides 
That hide a mandarin. 


All day I’ve jostled mid the crowd, 
All day mine ears have heard 
Babble of trade and mirth and hate, 
And not one homelike word— 
They look, they laugh, like humankind— 
Here, too, are night and day, 
Labor and love and life and joy— 
But home’s a world away! 


What useless wares the pedlers cry, 
What uncouth dainties rare 

I see, and nameless, painted fruits 
No other clime may share ; 

But oh! A winesap, rich and ripe, 
From far Virginian trees— 

What like it ever grew by all 
These alien Eastern seas? 


The winds of unknown odors breathe— 
Strange craft are on the stream ; 
I turn a wistful, doubting eye 
Even on the ruddy gleam 
The sunset wastes on dusky junks 
And slant, outlandish sails— 
Is this the gold the dying day 
Pours on my native vales? 


O ye who strain with leaping heart 
Along the outward track, 

God speed! But deeper, keener joy 
Is his who turns him back! 

What sun so e’er may shine above, 
What stars or east or west, 

The last low lights that guide us home 
Outdazzle all the rest. 
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A COLLEGE PRESIDENT’S STORY. |‘ 


president of a small 

college, who, in addi- 
tion to his work of teaching 
and administration, must 
make long and wearisome 
journeys in solicitation of funds to meet an 
annual deficit. One such man, after long wait- 
ing for opportunity to tell the story of his work, 
was asked one day to address the Women’s 
Missionary Society of a prosperous Philadelphia 
church. It was not what he wanted, but he 
accepted. : 

‘‘Ours is a small school,’’ said he, ‘‘and not 
a new one. For years it has been seeking aid, 
and must seek it for years to come. We have 
no interesting stories to relate, such as belong 
to the planting of new institutions. By this 
time our work must seem to you commonplace 
and not very hopeful. But it is a necessary 
work, and slowly as our region has developed, 
it is near to a time of rapid progress. We are 
still, as we were twenty-five years ago, laying 
foundations. Now and then we find evidences 
in distant places of the good already done in 
an inconspicuous way. 

‘On this very trip I have met a man who 
was identified with the very beginnings of our 
work. I had heard often of John Chambers, 
as one of the first teachers in our school, before 
the time when the drought and grasshoppers 
caused its temporary suspension, something 
over twenty years ago. I did not know that 
he was still living. I found him doing a 
humble but important work. He is an old man 
now, and has accumulated no money. He has 
a beautiful daughter, a sweet, ambitious girl, 
just ready for college. I talked over her plans 
with her. She had ceased to plan, almost 
ceased to hope for an education. But I said to 
her, ‘Your father worked hard to found a school 
where other young people might be educated. 
His own daughter shall not lack a college edu- 
cation.’ That daughter will enter our freshman 
class next month. If this society sees fit to aid 
our work, it could do no better thing than to 
send back, in that daughter’s education, the 
bread which her father so long ago cast upon 
the waters. ’’ 

The president was passing out after his 
address, but was stopped by a woman, pale 
and visibly trembling. 

‘‘Sit down with me,’’ said she, ‘‘and tell 
me more about Jessie Chambers. But first let 
me tell you. Twenty-two years ago I went 
out as a teacher in your school. I was a young 
girl, just graduated, and it was my only experi- 
ence of the sort. I taught music. The hard 
times came, the school suspended, and I came 
home. Imarried soon afterward. My husband 
is a prosperous merchant. The experience was 
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|so brief, and it lies so far back, that it has 
dropped out of my life, so that I have thought 
of it almost as if it had happened to some one 
else. But I lived in Mr. Chambers’s family. 
I kept up a correspondence with them for a 
few years. Jessie is named for me. I ought 
to have kept in touch with them, but they have 
moved often and I have had many cares. I 
am afraid you would call me a worldly woman, 
though I attend this church. I am not a 
member of the missionary society, but I noticed 
on the calendar last Sunday that some one from 
that school was to speak, and I had some 
curiosity to know how the school fares. So I 
came. But I did not expect to be carried back, 
as I have been, over an almost forgotten part 
of my own history. 

‘*You have recalled me to duty. I needed 
just this. I need to do something for some 
one, and I owe much of what is best in me to 
Mr. and Mrs. Chambers. How much do you 
need for Jessie’s education ?’’ 

‘*A hundred dollars a year,’’ said the presi- 
dent. 

‘*T will send you my check to-morrow,”’’ said 
the woman, ‘‘and I will clothe her and help 
her in other ways.’’ 

And the college president went back with a 
lighter heart, for he felt that God did not forget. 
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THE POTTER’S CLAY. 


ith all the triumphs of human ingenuity, 
W pottery has not advanced a step in the 
perfection of its handiwork since wheels 
were first turned in the streets of Teheran. Steam 
and electricity may do their best to tempt the 
clay to a new plasticity, but all the finest work 
still comes from the old wheel. The potter can 
shape his wet clay to the best advantage when the 
hand controls the machine—a hand responsive to 
the busy mind. A writer in the London Mail tells 
how he saw a potter coaxing, persuading his clay 
into shape. 


The wheel was whirling in a zine pen. It was a 
thing like a small grindstone, revolving horizon- 
tally, the same sort of wheel that hummed in 
Babylon and Nineveh before the Bible was written. 
A foot-crank and pedal held it in control, and 
peee by stood a woman, Welghing gray- reen oy 

‘ ranging them where the potter 
reach them easil 


col 
The man straddled his stool and stretched his 
foot to the He had reflective eyes, peaceful 
beneath his spectacles, and there was about him 
an air of confident Pom pgm He took the stuff 
between his fingers, ried it with a trained thumb, 
n at the hub of the wheel, and threw the 
ll of clay. It struck and whirled, and with his 
fingers he drew it to a cone. 
rose under his touch like a living thing, com- 
pelled. His cupped hands rose over its crown. 
and the cone was a beehive; a thumb com led 
it,and it wasa basin. A forefinger touched it, and 
it grew taller, narrowing nervously; and pres- 
ently the petal of its lip was poised on a slender 
neck. Down slid the thumb, and the clumsy 
thickness of the base dwindled while the structure 
grew. A touch here, a little guidance there, 
and the clay was lifted from the wheel, a lordly 


m. 
here are six thousand potters in England 
working in this primitive and wonderful way. 
Here in this district of seven miles, called the 
Potteries, are kilns and smoke and desolation, 
with shapes of beauty rising all the time from the 
turning wheel. All grades of workmen are bus 
here. Thereis the journeyman “thrower,” who 
perhaps turning out cups. They come from the 
wheel like bullets from a machine gun. He can 
a paper while he makes them. His hand 
moves over and under, tightens here and “eases” 
there, until the marvel is accomplished. Then, 
between perhaps the hundredth dozen and the 
next, he becomes an artist, and turns his clay to 
the shape of his fancy. It may be that he makes a 
vase, a bowl or a chalice. en, having for the 
moment given rein to his any he returns to his 
eups. Such scope is there in t is kingdom of wet 
clay that the artisan may at any moment become 
the artist. 

Wedgwood every one knows. His name is a 
classic. But there are men working to-day who 
have as good a chance of fame. At the Doulton 
po those who are supreme in their art sign 

eir work. Each piece carries a cipher denoting 
the author, but on ny those can read 
skilled in the tangled ways of pottery. 

Some names have never been heard of in the 
outer world. Who, even amon Fokoaupped and 
intelligent people has heard of Grayler? ardly 
any one, except those who have tried to buy his 
pe an The potters have their kingdom to them- 
selves. 
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A LESSON BY CONTRAST. 


‘0 the very last day of his life in Washington 
| the late Senator Hoar was known in the 
capital as a courteous, patient and consid- 
erate gentleman, says the Washington Star. His 
gentle breeding was a delight to all who came in 
contact with him, and a lesson to many who had 
found less than the necessary time for acquiring 
a habit of kindly action. 


One forenoon in his last year he sent his card to 
a bureau chief who was noted for self-importance 
and bad_manners. The messenger conducted 
Senator Hoar into the chief’s sumptuously ap- 

inted room, The chief sat at his desk, facing 
he door; but he neither raised his head when 
the A... r entered, nor replied to his “Good 
morning!” 

The Senator halted half-way from the door to 
the desk, and_an expression of surprise came 
over his face. He waited ~ gn! three or four 
minutes, but the bureau chief, taking no notice of 
him, scratched busily away at some sopese. At 
last the Senator passed round to the opposite 
side of the big square desk at which the chief was 
writing, pulled up a chair, sat down, drew to him 
a block of writing-paper and also began to write. 

Then the bureau chief looked up with an expres- 
sion of well-simulated surprise. 

“Oh, h’w are you, Senator?” he said, as if he 
neat discovered him. “Anything I e’n do for 
you?” 





, 


Senator Hoar looked up pleasantly from his 
writing. “No, sir,” he said, complaisantly. “I 
dropped in only to write a few letters. Don’t put 
yourself out. Proceed with your work,” and he 
went on with his own. 

The bureau chief looked somewhat crestfallen. 


drummed on the desk. 

“By the way, Senator,” he said, “about that 
little matter you submitted to the department a 
while ago, we —” 

“Oh, never mind,” said the Senator, calmly. 
“It’s a rather irksome case. I’m going to see the 





it who are | 


He wheeled round sidewise in his chair and | h 





Secretary about it as soon as I finish these letters. 
Pray don’t let it bother you at all.” 

e chief flushed and bent over his desk again. 
Senator Hoar went ahead with corre- 
spondence for a quarter of an hour, then summoned 

messenger and sent his card to the Secretary. 

The Secretary’s office was two doors down the 
hall. In less than a minute the chief’s door was 
thrown open and the Secretary himself plunged 
in, both hands extended toward the Se 


eri u’re just the man I 
to see. I 

Messenger, tell the rest of the people wai 
I shall busy with Senator Hoar for at least an 
hour,” and he conducted the Senator into his inner 


office. 

A little more than an hour later, after the Sena- 
tor’s departure, the Secretary summoned the 
bureau chief to his office. When the chief came 
back to his Pieter desk the old colored messenger, 

a ty 


want to have a long talk wi ou. 


himself uate” of more courteous times, 
grunted with silent approval. 
“Yasseh,” he said, when asked about the inci- 


dent, “he done got two lessons. Fust, Senatah 
Hoar show him how a gemman gwine ac’, an’ den 
de Sec’at’y done tole him how he got to ac’ 
whetheh he gemman 0’ not.” 


“TO MAK-A_DA MO. 





am-a one Ital-i-an, 
Who com-a from da sunna lan’ 
Of macarona an’ banan’, 
With nimbla monk’ an’ old-a pian’, 
To mak-a da mon’! 


I walk-a da street aroun’ da town; 
Da monk-a scratch-a da head an’ frown, 
Catcha-a da penna t’row-a down 
To music from-a da piana groun’ 
To mak-a da mon’! 


I smok-a da vil-a cigaret’ ; 

Eat-a da orange an’ spaghet’ ; 

Da piana play-a da operet’ ; 

Da monk-a turn-a da somerset, 
To mak-a da mon’! 


I try ta mos’ polit-a be, 

But da peanut man he fright-a me— 

Da polic-a-man he smit-a me— 

Da bull-a-dog he bit-a me, 

An’ kill-a da monk’ in spit-a me 
Dat mak-a da mon’! 
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A DEEP-WATER MAN. 


aptain Coomers had sailed over all the seven 
seas and the mighty bay of Penobscot. 
Therefore he felt only contempt for the 
little bug-shaped steamer that carried passengers 
from the mainland to the island resorts which at 
that time were just beginning to have a summer 
population. This was in the days when all good 
sailing men looked on steam craft as mere lands- 
man’s toys. Their contempt was warranted by 
the habits of the Belle of breaking down in mid- 
channel, of steering off her course in a wind, and 
of staying at dock discreetly when there was any 
“considerable breeze of air.” 


On one passage across the bay she fell foul of a 
current that pushed her upon a sand-bank. The 
penne began to run for the boats and hunt in 

possible places for life-preservers. Captain 
Coomers sat on deck, his big frame supported by 
a camp-stool and his oO leg” stretched out on 
another camp-stool. He sat still while the others, 
crew and Jpseen rs, were rushing about in futile 
activity. He looked at the strip of island, then 
out at the bay, then at the sky. Then he rested 
his chin on his chest and studied the deck planking. 

senger ran up im and cried, “ 
cap , we are wrecked!” 
Hum?” 


“We are wrecked.” 
Fe re any danger? 
s there an nger?” 
“Hum?” 3 = 


“Are we going to sink?” 
“Not fur in this water.” 
“Are you sure? I’m afraid we—we shall all be 
drowned!” 
“Not if you’re more’n four feet high.” 
he possenene seemed satisfied at , and went 
away. Cap’ Coomers resumed his gaze at the 
deck. Presently another passenger saw him. 
ate I’m so glad you’re here!” 


“Think there’s any danger?” 

“T ain’t seen any.’ 

“Of course we—we aren’t far from shore?” 
“No. We’re as nigh as two lovers on a slopin’ 


sofa.” 
“You take it coolly!” 
“Well, you see I’ve been wrecked off Cape 


Horn and I was in a boat that was chawed 7, a 
whale. I don’t puppus *o got my boots wet out o’ 
any sech land vehicle as here.” 
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OUTWITTING THE PRUSSIANS. 


he little village of Josnes is situated on 

the route covered by the Prussians in the 

Franco-Prussian War of 1871. The peas- 
ants of the neighborhood never weary of relating 
their experiences with the soldiers from over the 
border. 


The Prussian soldiers had a little way of carrying 
off with them any good horses they came across. 
Monsieur Lemaire owned the finest horse in the 
village, and was determined not to give the 
animal up if he could x? it. A company of 
soldiers passed through the town, picking up 
several horses as they went, much to the chagrin 
of their owners. r the raid was over the 
neighbors were surprised to learn that Monsieur 
Lemaire’s horse not been among those seized. 
The quick-witted Frenchman had tied a piece of 
twine about the horse’s hind leg, almost stoppin; 
the flow of blood. The legswelled, and the anima 
became so lame that the officers who saw him in 
the pasture did not even make an —< to take 
him. After the Pegeins of the soldiery, the strin 
was removed and the member carefully bandaged. 
In a week the horse was as well as ever. 

At various times the peasants were compelled 
to quarter the soldiers. Not only were they 
forced to supply food and lodging, but ongting of 
value in the house was preys ely to be seized 
by the unwelcome visitors. é pride of one little 
ome was a clock that had n owned by the 
family for nearlya century. When it was learned 
that the soldiers were coming, at the suggestion 
of the mater familias the clock was taken to 
pieces and the parts hidden in different places 
about the house. 

The soldiers arrived. After they had been there 


The top of th rning to Senator!” h t 
e e mornin: ou, Senator e 
ed. “Yo in Tha 


t — about by a hand-lever. 











a couple of or the peasant returned from his 


work at night find the clock standing on the 
shelf, ticking away as usual. One of the Prus- 
sians, being of a mechanical turn, had discovered 
the ruse. He had accertingy hunted up all the 
pieces of the clock and put them together. The 
soldiers were ordered elsewhere a day or two 
later, but the clock was left behind. 
All through that section of the country, known 
the t+ of France,” there are windmills. 
e mills of Holland, or the very modern 
windmills of our own farms, which turn as the 
wind shifts, the h fans of the French mills are 





ring the war these mills did service in 
indicating to the French officers the whereabouts 
of the Prussian army. The fans of the mills were 
arranged so that they faced the spot where the 
forces of the enemy were the thickest, the mills 
thus serving as signals that could be seen a long 
distance away. The Prussians never learned the 
trick, which was employed all through the war. 
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A YOUNG ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


r. Norvin Green, for many years president 
D of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 

once said that but for the dulness of him- 
self and his assistants, Thomas A. Edison might 
never have obtained the confidence and support 
of the great corporation. Edison had been trying 
for months to induce the officials to take up some 
of his inventions, until they began to regard him 
as a bore. 


He went to the main office one day, and was 
gree’ A Dr. Norvin Green and the other 
officials with sneering smiles. Doctor Green said, 
“Mr. Edison, we are unable to get into communi- 
cation with Albany, and a large amount of im- 

t in peril. 1 sup; that since 
you know more about telegraph all of the 
rest of us combined, you can locate the diffi- 


culty. 

ether Edison noticed the sneering tone or 
not, he quietly answered, “I can locate it inside 
of two or three hours, sir.” 

tor Green and the others laughed outright, 
one of them soving, “Edison, you have now fully 
demonstrated ou are a crank.” 

Edison never ed, nor addressed a word to 
the speaker but looked at Doctor Green, and 
said, “If I locate this difficulty in two or three 
hours will you take up my inventions and give 
them honest consideration?’’ 

“Yes, I will,” said Doctor Green, “and I will do 

a 


0 4 
simple thing, and yet Edison was 
the comprehensive mind to 
ly. He did not tell them for 
many years rward how he accomplished the 
feat, but he did it inside of one hour. 

son went to the main offices, where he was 
known as an cnport operator, and called up 
Lin He asked for the best operator there, 
naming , and then told the Pittsburg man to 
call up the best man at Albany, and direct him to 
telegraph down the line toward New York, as 
far as he could, and report back to Edison as soon 
as possible. Inside of an hour Edison had this 


ee: 

“T can telegraph all right down to within two 
miles of Poughkeepsie, and there is trouble with 
the wire there.” 

Edison went back to the office of the president, 
and gravely announced that if a train should be 
sent to Poughkeepsie, with materials for the 
work, ey! would brea! the line just two 
miles on the other side of Poughkeepsie, and could 


— it that afternoon. 

ey be: him to tell how he had found it out, 

and he replied: 
“By knowing more about telegraphing than ‘all 

of ae put together, as Doctor Green has said.” 

ey located the break, repaired it, and Doctor 
Green took up Edison’s inventions; and that was 
Edison’s great start in life. 
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COMPETENT BUT UNPREJUDICED. 


n the course of the year Parson Whitaker re- 

| ceived many calls to marry, christen and bury 

in the villages round Canby, so it often hap- 

pened that his services were required in families 

of which he knew little more than the name of the 
person on whose behalf he was to officiate. 


One day he was summoned to a fem = | farm to 
perform the burial service. On arriving there 
after some vicissitudes he was met by a forlorn- 
looking man who was evidently in charge of 


affairs. 

“Are there relatives left whom I should men- 
tion,” the minister asked, “and is there any 
special point of which I should a i 

“No, there weren’t any real points about Abner 
Saunders,” said the man, slowly. “I guess I’m 
an unprejudiced judge, and I should say there 
weren't. As for relatives, there’s no one left butan 
aged brother. I guess you’d better mention him ; 
*twould kind of please him. You might say that 
he’s always done his best, and that ’twas a great 
aye ‘or the deceased to have him near by at 

e las’ 


“Certainly I will do so,” said Parson Whitaker, 
cordially. ‘I suppose from what you say the 
— brother has Pha more or less trouble in the 

Ss ” 


“He’s had his trials,” said the man, Ly 

When the service was over the minister stepped 
toward his informant. 

“T didn’t see the aged brother,” he said, in a low 
tone. “Is he in the house? He might like to 





| holding 


have me speak to him before I Fi 
“I’m the aged brother,” said the forlorn man, 
out a limp hand. 


& © 
LAWFUL DEBT, LEGALLY COLLECTED. 


hen Mike left the employ of Brother 
W Rubbles, who keeps a country store and 
also “farms it” in Washington County, 
Maine, he owed a considerable balance to Brother 
Rubbles. Mike seemed quite willing to forget 
about it, but more intimate acquaintances of 


| Brother Rubbles never lost faith that the account 
| would be squared in due time. 





After Brother Rubbles had ceased even to drop 
gentle hints about the little bill, Mike became the 
owner of a a ae lusty hog, of which he was inor- 
dinately proud. He bragged about it unceasingly, 
and Brother Rubbles made a friendly call one 
or to see it, and praised the hog in a way that 
de — the heart of the lucky owner. 

“Can’t_see how ye got him so fat, Mike,” said 
Brother Rubbles. “Mine don’t fill out that way. 
Ff it takes an Irishman to bring up a pig.” 

en after a pause Brother Rubbles added, “I’ve 
‘ot a shote I'll give ye if you want it. I should 

Ke to see what ye can do with my stock.” 

There is an old saying that.sets forth the i 
of trusting the Greeks, even when they offer gifts, 
but Mike never heard it. At the first oppor- 
tunity he went over to Brother Rubbles’s barn, 


and yee it away the sorriest-looking shote that 
ever lived. 
The next day Brother Rubbles “levied” on the 


big hog. The law would not have permitted him 
to va hat so long as Mike was the owner of only 
one pig. 
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LANGUAGES. “ir 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD. 
have a little neighbor whom | very often meet. 
He wears a coat of reddish fur at home and on the street. 
We often stop to have a chat on sunny winter days. 
His manner’s very pleasant — but | can’t tell what he says. 


| think he talks about the woods, and how the beechnuts taste, 
And how he loves the bread-crusts that I’m rather apt to waste, 
And how he wishes spring would come— but there! 


confess 


| cannot understand a word, and so | have to guess. 


My sister studies German and my brother studies Greek, 

But those are not the languages that | should care to speak, 
For none of all their lexicons can make it clear to me 

Just what that little squirrel means by “Chk!” and “ Chir-r-r!” 


and “ Chee!” 


OE 


HER FIRST PARTY. 


BY AUGUSTA KORTRECHT. 


or a week Anna Lee had thought of 
nothing but the party. The invitation 
was the first delight, and she had 
carried the square, gilt-edged card to school, 
and had peeped at it once when recess was 
beginning, before she got her little lunch-basket 
and joined the three girls who were her partic- 
ular friends. Then there was the interest of 
her dress, a red one with a guimpe; her little 
full petticoats with narrow but fine embroidery ; 
her smooth lisle stockings, and shoes with cloth 
tops and shiny tips. 

She was to have a red ribbon to tie the black 
hair back from her eager little freckled face; 
and she was to carry Cousin Mollie’s tiny white 
fan hanging about her neck, for although it 
was winter, fans were proper at a party. 

It seemed to her as if the time would never 
come. Days and nights passed away, of course, 
but the party stayed ‘‘next Wednesday’’ and 
“‘the day after to-morrow’’ for a long time. 
However, the morning came at last when the 
party was to be ‘‘this afternoon’’; and then 
Anna had her dinner and tried restlessly to 
take a nap, and first thing she knew it was 
‘‘now,’’ and there was a great hurry to get her 
ready. 

The whole family came into the parlor to 
have a look at her in her party clothes. 

‘*Head up,’’ said father, ‘‘and smiles to the 
front.’’ That was part of a drill they used to 
play sometimes. But—would you believe it?— 
Anna looked as if she could not smile, no 
matter how hard she might try. Nobody 
remembered ever to have seen such a sober look 
on the face of the youngest Lee. 

‘‘What is it, dear?’’ asked mother. 
tie your hair-ribbon too tight ?’’ 

**No, ma’am,’’ said Anna. 

‘*What’s the trouble, chick?’’ asked Uncle 
Charlie. ‘‘You look just like a little girl who 
was going to get kept in because she couldn’t 
spell b-a-t, bat, and maybe not even c-a-t, cat. 
Now what is the matter?’’ 

But Anna only shook her head, and although 
they could see that she was trying to smile, 
she was not able to get the tiniest bit of sun- 
shine into her face. 

‘‘Dear me!’’ said mother. 
looking forward to the party !’’ 

** Well, well! ’’ began father; and Uncle 
Charlie was just going #8 make a remark, too, 
when grandma, sitting in her big chair by the 


“Did I 


‘After all this 


grate, said: 
** Bless the child! I know allabout it. She’s 
seared. ’” 
** Scared ?’’ asked Uncle Charlie. ‘‘What 


of ?’? 

**Yes,’’ grandma went on. ‘‘I remember 
my first party, and I remember Anna’s mother’s 
first party ; and we were both of us frightened, 
thinking about the strange people and so many 
of them. But I know the cure for it. I am 
not going to tell it out loud before all of you, 
but if Anna wants me to I will go into my 
own room with her and tell her a secret; and 
if she does just what I say she will enjoy the 
party as much as she expected yesterday to 
do.’? 

Father and mother and Uncle Charlie laughed, 
because it was quite a family joke that grandma 
and Anna had so many secrets from the rest of 
them; then father said they would wait in the 
hall outside, and the two could talk in the 
parlor. 

Ten minutes later Mary put on her white 
cap and apron and took Anna to the party. 
There were a great many little boys and girls 
already gathered together, and they seemed to 


be having a merry time playing games. Four | 


or five ladies were standing near the door, 
greeting the newcomers, and when one of them 
came forward, Anna nearly turned to cling to 








| must 


Mary’s hand, for al- 
though she was eight 
years old, she really was 
very shy. But then she 
remembered grandma’s 





Dav ip i N. 
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secret, and even while 
she was being welcomed 
she began to look about 
for somebody. 

All during the first part of the party Anna 
was on the watch. She looked at each little 
girl and boy she came near, but she did not 
find the one she wanted; so at last she slipped 
out into the hall and peeped round in all the 
corners. And after a while, in the very last 
corner, where it was dark because the staircase 
went up right over it, she came upon a little 
girl about her own age, sitting quietly all alone 
on a sofa. Anna’s eyes sparkled, and she 
went and stood in front of the little girl. 


‘*T was looking.for you,’’ she said. ‘‘What’s 
your name ?’’ 
‘*“My name’s Maude,’’ said the other. ‘‘And 


you couldn’t look for me, ’cause you don’t 
know me.’’ 

‘*But my grandmother told me to,’’ explained 
Anna. ‘‘And we’ve got to go in and play 
games with the others, and make everybody 
have a good time at the party.’’ 

**T can’t,’’ said Maude, and then her voice 
lowered. ‘‘I’m too timid, and my mother says 
parties will wear it off, and they don’t.’’ 

*‘Oh,’”’ said Anna, ‘‘I know. Grandma told 
me. Move over and I’ll tell you all about it. 

“‘Grandma says,’’ she went on, spreading 
her fingers and counting them off, as she had 
seen Uncle Charlie do when he was discussing 
things, ‘‘grandma says that when people are 
timid it is because they don’t remember other 
people. She says s’pose all the boys and girls 
said, ‘I’m too timid to play, and so I’ll sit in 
a corner and not smile or have a nice time.’ 
What then? grandma says. And then she says 
no matter how scared you are, there might be 
somebody feeling still worse, and so go find 
that one, and tell them to let’s play games and 
eat ice-cream—or maybe it’s sherbet. Have 
you seen any popping mottoes yet?’’ she broke 
off. 

‘*No,’”? said Maude. ‘‘But how did your 
grandma know where I was? I was hiding.’’ 

‘“*My grandma said ‘specially under the 
stairs,’’ langhed Anna. ‘“‘That was a good 
place to find people timider than you are, she 
said; and they might be a boy or maybe they 
might be a girl. And if you will come along 
now I know where the lady with the mottoes 
is, and we’ll get ours and be partners all the 
rest of the party. And anyway, Willie 
Tremont and his mother would feel sorry if they 
knew two of their party folks were under the 
steps, and thought they were scared.’’ 

So they went in to the games hand in hand; 
and when seven o’clock came, and with it a 
flock of maids and big sisters, nobody had had 
a better time or said good-by more reluctantly 
than the two timid ones who had started the 
party hiding under the stairs. 
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PuIip had gone to bring in the new kittens 
to show them to a visitor. His mother, hearing 
a shrill mewing, called out, ‘‘Don’t hurt the 
kittens, Philip!’’ 

From the hall came the reassuring answer, 
“Oh, no. I’m carrying them very carefully by 
the stems. ’’ 


CHILDREN are notoriously eager to acquire 
facts. The following question was asked by a 
lad of seven, after he had ridden upon his uncle’s | 
knee: ‘‘Say, Uncle Will, what becomes of your 
lap when you stand up?’’ 
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DRAWN BY DAVID ERICSON 


ONE LITTLE GIRL. 
BY ALIX THORN. 
hen | wear a ruffled apron, when my hair is smooth and neat, 
And | take my little reader to the shady garden seat, 
Perhaps my grandma sees me, and | know what she will say: 


“My dear, you’re so like Cousin Jane. 


She never cared to play.” 


Then when my papa comes home late,— he has so much to do,— 
| put his slippers by the grate before his dinner’s through. 
He lifts me on his lap and says, in such a loving way, 


“You’re growing like Aunt Polly, child. 


| see it every day.” 


Sometimes | keep the cart too long, and race real hard with Sue, 
And dig the sand-heap most all up— it’s what | like to do. 

Why, then my little brother says, “1 never thought before 

You look most like that Simpson girl who used to live next door.” 


But when my mama sits and sews, | get my hemming, too. 
We rock and talk the longest time, the way the grown folks do. 
| feel so happy when she smooths my very roundest curl, 
And smiling, whispers, “Yes, just now you’re mama’s lady girl.” 


oS 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, HIDDEN PROVERB. 
Where are the flowers that last year were bloom- 


g 
There are the stalks so withered and brown. 
Is there no hope of the flowers returning? 
A new year is here—Ict the stalks be cut down. 
Will ~~ a watch for the new leaves up-spring- 
n 


There! out in the garden I see a green leaf. 
Is it not true the summer is bringing 
A new wealth of flowers to lessen your grief? 
bene mene for the flowers—your tears shall be 
rief. 


2. CHARADES. 
:. 
Yes, keep a brave first to the world, my lad, 
For it second the path of duty ; 
Come and see this third, which forms my whole, 
For it second a perfect beauty. 


Il. 
> one is always hostile, 
ut my two serves all, life through. 
Three and four set forth so clearly, 
They present a picture true, 
While the wondrous art, my whole, 
Ever gives us beauties new. 
III. 
Under my last I am—the more’s the pity. 
A cook I need—I hie me to the city. 
A maid I choose from those of little worth, 
My second tells the country of her birth. 
I feel at length I have secured a prize, 
And humbly neue for favor in her eyes. 
“Where do you live?” she queries. I reveal. 
“My whole!” she cries, and turns upon her 
ee 


heel. 
I first in vain, and seek my home despised 
To hear my neighbors say they’re not surprised. 


3. SECOND-LETTER VARIATIONS. 


The —— soon will —— men 
To mow the fields of clover. 

A — manin — clothes 
— onthe —— to Dover. 


Ben made his —— he’d slay the —, 
Whose roar was quite , 
But at the —— they saw him —, 
A tree just saved his falling. 


The hillside —— was smooth, not —. 
*Twas called a rolling prairie. 

In that bleak —— ‘tis sweet to hear 
The —— of sleigh-bells merry. 


The —— burned low, the —— was poor, 
They were quite out of butter. 

No — what the trouble was, 
No one was heard to —. 


The —— in the —— seemed, 
Some said the dell was haunted. 
They found the —— in the last —, 
Quite stubborn and undaunted. 


|} am tinged; grated? No, 


4. TWIN SYLLABLES. 

In each word defined the two syllables are the 
same. 

A complaint. A kind of fruit. A well-known 
state prison. A bird of the kingfisher family. A 
sweetmeat. Dialect of the Turks, Cossacks and 
others. A girl’s name. A_ beverage. Mincin 
speech. A drum used in India and other Orienta 
countries. A prepared food. Residence of 4 
chief of West Africa. 

5. CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Primals and finals reading down, 

A country and its largest town. 

“There is a gain for every loss,” 

She said, and gave her head a toss. 
“Yes,” said the wise old priest, “I find 

A dogma in each person’s mind.” 

“This is my daughter, sir,” said Giles ; 
And Mabel bowed, with pleasant smiles. 
Followed by all her schoolmates’ eyes, 
Sweet Rosa Ryan took the prize. 

But Ida Horton said, ‘*O dear! 

I'll never get a prize, I fear.” 

I like not viands from the sea ; 

No clam or oyster give to me. 

My dear, kind brother still doth live, 

But I’ve no other relative. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Scrag, crag, rag; scare, care, are; wheel, 
heel, eel; drink, rink, ink; drill, rill, ill; cheat, 
heat, eat; sham, ham, am; vowed, owed, wed. 

2. Sea, clue, dead—secluded. 


3. BAND HAND 
BATH OATH 
BAIL NAIL 
BARN EARN 
BEAR YEAR 
4. Moderating; time drag on; mater doing; 
mode, I grant; modern gait; get mad or in; man 
go? Tired ; garden, Tom, I; grand time. O; or 


’m; granted. O, I’m. 
Preserve these precepts ten, 
Persevere, keep them, then 
Be ye ever perfect men. 

6. Hawthorne, White, Green, Field, Day, 
Knight (night), Townsend, More, Holmes (homes), 
Haggard, Knox (knocks), Burns, Bunyan, Paine 
(pal), Foote (foot), Hale, Black, Ward, Hardy, 


Reade (read), Cook, Bacon, Hogg (hog), Howe 
(how), Stowe (stow), Marvell (marvel), Harte 
(heart). 

7. Ay, May; flue, flume; ember, member; 
oral, moral; ire, mire; war, warm, ill, mill; ice, 
mice; far, farm; end, mend; ink, mink; ore, 
more; sock, smock; ail, mail; sap, samp; ope, 
mope ; pup, pump; fir, firm; use, muse. 

8. Blower, glower, plower, flower; cinder, 
binder, tinder, hinder; Frank, crank, drank, 
| prank. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 

















he Presidential Electors.—The second 

step in the election of a President and 
Vice - President of the United States for the 
term beginning March 4th was taken January 
9th, when the electors chosen at the election last 
November met at the several state capitals, and 
formally cast their ballots for the candidates for 
whom the voters who chose them expected them 
to vote. Theoretically the electors are free to 
vote for whom they please, but practically they 
are merely the agents of the party which nomi- 
nates and elects them. 


& 


Pye Stossel gave his parole to the 
Japanese at Port Arthur, and is on his 
way back to Russia. Russian military law 
requires that the commander of a fortress who 
surrenders shall .be tried by court martial. 
General Stéssel’s defense of Port Arthur was 
so brave and obstinate that it was anticipated 
that in his case this requirement would be 
waived, but it is officially announced that he 
will be tried. ® 


oth Combatants in the great war are 

strengthening themselves in preparation 
for the spring campaign. Russia has ordered 
a mobilization of reserves in seven military 
districts. This is the third and most extensive 
mobilization, and it is expected to add about 
200,000 men to General Kuropatkin’s force and 
to bring it up to a total of 680,000. Russia also 
is negotiating new war loans, to the amount 
of nearly $300,000,000. The Japanese are assem- 
bling great numbers of recruits and reservists 
at Tokyo, and expect to bring Field-Marshal 
Oyama’s force up to 500,000 men, and to increase 
heavily the artillery arm, besides providing for 
the defense of Formosa and the southern islands 
against possible attack by the Russian Baltic 
fleet. @ 


iy Indemnity of $30,000 has been paid by 
the Persian government to the widow for 
the murder last March of the Rev. Benjamin 
W. Labaree, an American missionary, by a 
band of Persian fanatics. The government has 
also promised that all persons concerned in the 
crime shall be punished. 

Ca 


Ng Acute Political Crisis in Hungary 
led the Emperor-King formally to dissolve 
the Diet January 4th. The immediate cause 
of this action was the mutinous revolt of the 
radical opposition in the Diet against the rules 
for closure enforced by the premier, Count 
Tisza. The rules were admittedly irregular, but 
were defended as a necessity to check continual 
obstruction of business by the minority. Back 
of this question is the desire of the Magyar 
element in the Hungarian population for a 
fuller recognition of Hungary in the affairs of 
the dual monarchy, and for a national army 
commanded by its own officers and using 
Magyar as the military language. Prior to 
the holiday recess the sittings of the Diet were 
several times suspended because of the riotous 
conduct of the minority. 


& 


hite Mountain Forests.—The Con- 

gressional committee on forest reserva- 
tions has reported favorably a bill which proposes 
to establish a forest reserve, not to exceed 
1,000,000 acres, in the White Mountain region. 
The destruction of the White Mountain forests 
is now going on at such a rate that, if it is not 
checked, it will inevitably diminish the natural 
attractions of that region, and injure the soil 
and the sources of water-supply. More timber 
is now being cut annually in New Hampshire 
than in any other state in the Union. The 
pending bill appropriates $5,000,000, of which 
$1,000,000 is to be made immediately available. 

& 


he Frigate ‘‘Constellation,” the oldest 
ship in the American navy, and a sister 
vessel to the Constitution, or ‘‘Old Tronsides,’’ 
has been recommissioned for service as a re- 
ceiving-ship. She was launched in September, 
1797, and has kept a place in the navy ever 
since. In the West Indian operations in 1799- 
1800 she was victorious over the French ves- 
sels L’Insurgente and La Vengeance. In 
the War of 1812 she took a less brilliant part 
than her sister ship, being blockaded at Nor- 
folk. She was the blockading vessel off Tripoli 
in the war against the Barbary States. She has 
now been so thoroughly reconstructed that less 
than one-half of the original craft remains; and 
the constructors at the New York Navy-Yard 
who did the work believe that she is good for 
another hundred years. 
ecent Deaths.—Hon. William Claflin, 
Governor of Massachusetts 1869-71, and 
Representative in Congress 1877-81, died Jan- 
uary Sth, aged 86. Hon. Lloyd Lowndes, a 
Republican member of Congress from Maryland 
1873-4, and Governor of that state 1895-9, died 





‘suddenly January 8th, aged 59.——Louise 


Michel, a leader of the Paris commune in 1871, 
and ever since one of the most active revolution- 
ary agitators, died January 9th, aged 74. 
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HESE beautiful Watches are stem-winding, 

and have durable gold-filled Hunting Cases. 

The movements are of American make, 
seven Jewels; Nickel Damaskeened; Cut Ex- 
pansion Balance; Safety Pinion; Screw Bank- 
ings; Straight Line Lever Escapement; hardened 
and tempered Breguet Hair-spring ; Quick Train; 
exposed Winding Wheels; Dust Band ; enameled 
Dial with depressed Second-hand. Value $9.00. 
When ordering state choice of plain or fancy case. 
Ladies’ or Gents’ size. Postage and registration 
15 cts. extra. If a Companion subscriber secures 
only five new subscriptions he will earn five valu- 
able premiums, and as a reward for persevering 
we will give him one of these splendid Watches. 
He will also share in the $10,000 cash offer. 
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Energy and Perseverance. 


EMEMBER that your success in securing new sub- 
scriptions will lie in your energy and perseverance. 

You must not be discouraged. You may make a dozen 
applications and fail in all of them. But you must jfer- 
severe. This, with what experience will teach you as to 
the best way in which to approach people, will insure you 
success. Refer to the October 2oth issue of The Companion. 


To be entitled to Perseverance Rewards of Shares in 
the $10,000, no part of the subscription price can be 
paid by the worker. You must be a subscriber your- 
self. The full price, $1.75, must be paid by the one 
subscribing.—_PERRY MASON COMPANY. 








New Improved Vest Pocket 
Electric Light. 


HIS Electric Light is 

not only a great curi- 
osity, but it is very 
useful. It can be carried 
about in the pocket, ready 
in an instant to flash out a 
brilliant light into the dark- 
ness. It is as safe to carry 
as a watch. No danger in 
any possible way, as the 
electricity is produced from 
a reliable dry battery con- 
tained within the lamp. This 
battery is of superior quality. 
The Light is always ready 
for use, a pressure upon a 
button producing the de- 
sired result. It is useful 
about the house, farm, stable 
or barn, or wherever a tem- 
porary light only is required. 
No chemical or matches are 

EXACT SIZE. annie. 

The battery is enclosed in a polished nickel-trim- 
med case. Every Light is absolutely guaranteed. When 
this battery is exhausted a new one can be obtained 
of us for 30 cents, post-paid. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 





subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. See 





Conditions, page 501 of the October 20th issue of The 





Companion. We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1.5c. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 



























CAN | BECOME AN 
2 _ ELECTRICIAN? 


ustra 


pu rite Jor our free trated Book, , 
CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER?” 
We teach Electrical Engineering, osha 
ng, 


ical Fnqeeering Steam 
Electric Lighting; Electric 
chanical Drawing, at 
ihere, ELECT 
others. 

INSTITUTE, Dept. 11, 240-242 W. 23d Street, New ¥: 


SETS 
(JAN. 26, 1905 BseVongton os 





08. A. ] 
AL ENGINEER 
" ork. 





60,000 Sure Hatch Incubators 


— Working satisfactorily night and day. 
ff No “race suicide” in poultry 
Sure Hatches are 


Csles 4 world while 
pie busy. Datch forti 
we ures. $100,000, 5- 
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t id east 
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CH INCUBATOR 









TOR CO., 
Rox 16011, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fail to use CRES- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years 
.we have had the most con- 
elusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to its value. All Druggists. 










|'The effect of the screen on the light passing 











Vapo-Cresolene Co., i851 Notre Daine St., Montreal. J 





DIRECT *7ez 
Re MILL 


from the 
mill and save 


medium weight lisle, with 
flexible instep and_ our 
atent. passes. They 
retail at stores at 
about 50 cents. 
Our price direct is 


4 
35c. per pair; 3 pairs $1.00. 
Post-paid to any address. 

In ordering be sure to state size of shoe 
worn. Send to-day for Illustrated Catalogue 
describing 50 styles, and get into the way of 
buying Hosiery direct from the mill for the 
whole family. Once a cust alwa; st 
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LAWRENCE KNITTING CO., Lawrence, Mase J 








TH E 


with the 
drudgery of 
the chopping 


kinds of food, 
coarse or fine 
as wanted, 
rapidly and 


Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers. 


Cook Book No. 2 Free —To any lady 
sending in the names of two friends 
who should have a Food Chopper we 
send One Set Measuring Spoons Free. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 











|forked in such a 
| manner that it bears 














NATURE @ SCIENCE 











prsteonrhins Nature’s Colors.—One 
of the latest devices for applying the three- 


|eolor principle to the reproduction in a photo- 


graphic transparency of the hues of nature is 
the invention of the Messrs. Lumiére of Paris. 
Instead of using three separate color screens tp | 
produce the negative, they employ a singe 
screen on which the three colors are distri 

uted in microscopic grains. For this purpose 
they take potato starch granules, varying from 
fifteen- to twenty-thousandths of a millimeter 
in diameter, and color separate lots of them 
red, green and violet, respectively. When the 
colored grains are thoroughly mixed and spread 
on a glass plate, they form a triple-colored 
screen, having to the eye a uniform gray tint. 


through it is similar to that produced by the 
use of three separate screens of different colors. 
Ga 


utomobiles in War.—The example first 
set by the French, and afterward followed 

in Germany and other European countries, of 
employing automobiles for military purposes, 
has this year been imitated in the United States. 
In the war game at Manassas General Corbin 
used a steam car, and in the military manceuvers 
in California General McArthur employed a 
gasoline car. Both were well pleased with the 
results. General McArthur rode all over the 
field, consisting of stubble-fields, river-bottoms, 
and mountain slopes with grades of 30 per cent. , 
with no loss of time for repairs. He said it 
would have required four days of horseback- 
riding to reconnoiter the ground that the car 


covered in six hours. 


ayn Life and Complexion.—At the 
Cambridge meeting of the British Associa- 
tion some singular facts were presented about 
the influence of disease and of town life on the | 
prevailing complexion of the population of | 
England. Dr. F. C. Shrubsall said that blonds 
are found to suffer more than brunettes from 
rheumatic disorders, but less from tuberculosis. 
Blonds also suffer more from disease in child- | 
hood, and consequently their number in propor- 
tion to the brunettes diminishes in the crowded 
areas of cities. Mr. Henry Balfour said that | 
it appeared that town life, by encouraging a| 
brunette population, is altering the inherited | 
characteristics of the English nation at the | 
expense of the traits which the people owe to 
their blond ancestry. . | 


& 





arch of the Forests.—Although in) 
many parts of the world, the forests are 
receding and disappearing at a rate which 
causes solicitude, an opposite state of affairs is 
reported to exist in the southernmost district of 
the great plains region of Texas. On the 
Edwards plateau the forests are slowly spread- 
ing over the open lands. Most of the trees are 
of the Atlantic type, such as elms, live-oaks, 
post-oaks, walnuts, hickories, sycamores; but 
from the Rocky Mountains have come pifion 
pines, cedars and oaks. Professor Bray of the 
University of Texas says that the change within | 
25 years has been truly startling. Where cattle- 
men, at the beginning of that period, rode over 
an open country, the land is now heavily | 
timbered. as 
¢ be Mythical Mandrake.—The root of 
the mandrake, or Mandragora, a well- 
known plant possessing narcotic properties, is | 





more or less resem- 
blance to a human 
body. In olden times 
mystical powers 
were ascribed to it, 
and it was believed 
to shriek when torn 
out of the ground. 
In the Fitz-Patrick 
Lectures for 1903, 
Dr. J. F. Payne of 
London called at- 
tention to the curi- 
ous drawings of the 
mandrake found in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, 
which illustrate the play of the imagination 
in an unscientific age. 





War with Field -Mice.—French 

farmers have suffered so much from the 
depredations of field-mice that the parliament | 
has made an appropriation to aid in the sup- | 
pression of the pests. The mice are estimated 
to number from 500 to | 
2,000 per acre in some .@ 
parts of central and west- 
ern France, and each 
mouse consumes from 16 
to 24 pounds of vege- 
table matter in a year. 
Almost all kinds of 
plants are attacked by 
them. The method adopted in the effort to) 
exterminate them is that of inoculating them 
with a destructive microbe; but the mice are 
described as ‘‘great: travellers,’’ for they dis- 











| appear suddenly and reappear in another place, | 
| where they breed with astonishing rapidity. 


suffering as I have may be helped. 
sores covered my face and neck, scabs forming, itching 
terribly day and night. 
but was growing worse, when I started with Cuticura. 
The first application gave me instant relief,and when I 
had used two cakes of Cuticura Soap and three boxes of 
Cuticura Ointment, I was completely cured.— (Signed) | 
Miss Nellie Vander Wiele, Lakeside, N. Y. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Beaune 
4 GRATEFUL TO CUTICURA 


For Instant Relief and Speedy Cure of 
Humor, Itching Day and Night. | 
I wish you would publish this letter so that others 
For months awful 


I had tried many remedies, 


(Adv. 








‘N Stamp Co., 514 


300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104--all different — | 
from Mal Bulgaria, India, eté., Album, 10c. 
40 different U.S.,10c. 200 varieties, 25¢. 500 Vari. | 
eties, $1.25. 1,000 varieties, $4.75. 32-page list | 
free. Agents wanted. % com. J. Crowell 
Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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O’DAY 


Norturup, Kine & Co.’s 
SENSATIONALLY EARLY, NEW 


SWEET CORN 


is ten days to two weeks earlier than 
any other variety. The tenderest, 
juiciest, sweetest and most productive 
sweet corn ever grown. Suited to all 
soils and climates. Every private and 
market garden should have it. 

For 16c. in stamps we will mail you 
300 seeds of Peer O’ Day Sweet Corn—enough 
for sixty hills; also our 1905 Pictured Catalogue 
of Northern Grown Farm, Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds; also “‘ Seed Truth,’’ an attractive book 
—tells how to buy seeds to best advantage. 

Or, we will mail FREE our 1905 Pictured Cat- 
alogue and “Seed Truth,’’ as described above. 
Genuine Peep O'Day ts sold only 
in sealed packages bearing our 
name, trade mark and seal. 


Northrup, King & Co. 
22 NORTHRUP, KING BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











dorsed by officials Railroads and W. L 
Entire cost, tuition (telegrap 
the’ course, $89. Can 


log K free, 
DGE’S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY, Valparaiso, Ind. 








This NEW POTATO is 
ust what everyone is 
ooking for. Drouth and 












earliest on record ; noth- 


ties are simply marvel- 
stock to offer in 1906, but want 
t this year in every section of the country 

ms,and we offer One Sample 
free to anyone enclosing 10¢. 


areata eminent 


rd from frost, and it is worth many 
dollars to those fortunate enough to get one. 

Our New Seed Catalogue for 1905 is free and 
will be sent with every potato. 
address of two families who buy seeds. 
include Free Sample Great Corn Nev 












pene to-Sez. 
‘VIEW SEED FARM. Box 621, Rose Hill, N. Y. 





D’S FEET GROW AS 
THEY SHOULD.” 

Box, Russia and Patent Calf and Kid, 
Infants’,5 to 8,$1.50 Misses’, 114 to 2, $2.00 
Child’s, 83 te 11, 1.75 Girls’, 

Add 25 cents for delivery. 
Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson Short 
Stitch give utmost pliability and streng 
Send for booklet about 
these and many other 


Boys and Children. 


Edu 
Take no imitation, 


RICE & HUTCHINS 
18 HicH St., BosTon 











To California 


Fast Trains. 











The Main Highway 


Is via “THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” If you contem- 
plate a trip to this pleasure-seeker’s paradise, 
this route offers you the highest degree of com- 
fort and luxury with no additional cost anda 
great saving of time and expense. 
the shortest and many hours the quickest. 


Be sure your ticket reads over the 


Union Pacific 


and 


Southern Pacific 


Smooth Road-Bed. Fine Equipment. 


INQUIRE OF 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T.A., U. P. RB. R., 
Omaha, Neb. 























and 50 cents additional. 


Home Bowling Alley 


Given to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
Sent by express, 
charges in either case to be paid by the receiver. Western 
orders shipped from Chicago, Ill. 


Price $2.50. 


The board is in exact proportion to the alley, therefore 
it is equally as scientific when played upon a carpet or smooth floor. 
Bowling science, as all bowlers realize, depends not so much upon the 
alley itself, as upon the skill of the bowler. 
Mellen’s Bowling Board, and “‘strikes’’ and ‘‘spares’’ are equally as 
difficult to make when playing with it as upon the regular alley. 


This fact holds good with 





The gates suspended back of the pin spots allow the balls and ‘‘down”’ 
pins to go through into the ‘‘pit’’ and prevent them from rebounding 
against pins that may be left standing after a ball is rolled. 

The board offered is stained and varnished, and the bottom covered 
with dark green felt. A full equipment of balls, tenpins, score-cards and 
instructions furnished with each board. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, tie youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelye or 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Puguaant to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 


should be by Post-Office ay Py or Express | 


Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. A 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
, 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SHINGLES. 


his is a curious affection, 
seemingly a disease of the 
skin, but really one of the 
nerves, and even thought by 
some doctors to be an erup- 
tive fever analogous to mea- 
sles or scarlet fever. 

The disease attacks chil- 
dren and young persons 
especially, but the middle-aged and even the very 
old are not exempt. The characteristic feature is 
an eruption of blisters, resembling cold- sores, 
covering only one-half of the face or the body, 
very rarely passing beyond the middle line in 
front. Preceding the appearance of the eruption 
for a few hours or days, or even a week, there is 
usually more or less severe pain of a sharp neu- 
ralgic character, limited quite distinctly to the part 
where the blisters are to form. This pain varies 
considerably in degree, from a mere uneasy sensa- 
tion to an almost unbearable stinging neuralgia,- 
being of slight intensity, or practically absent, in 
the very young, and increasing with the years. It 
is limited as a rule to the parts where the eruption 
is to appear, but in some cases it is more general, 
the skin over a wide area being painful and very 
sensitive to the slightest touch. There is some- 
times also a fever of mild degree. 

The eruption begins quite suddenly and pro- 
gresses rapidly. There appear first a number of 
pimples irregularly grouped in the midst of an 
area of reddened skin, and these soon develop 
into firm blisters with a thick skin, in appearance 
exactly like cold-sores. In a couple of days 
brownish scabs form, which persist for a week or 
two and then fall off. 

The eruption comes out usually in successive 
crops, so that from start to finish the disease may 
extend over a period of several weeks, or even 
two or three months. A second attack is fortu- 
nately not common. 

There is little to do in the way of treatment 
except to allay irritation and protect the blisters 
from rubbing by dusting them with oxid of zine 
and starch or some other bland powder, and cov- 
ering them with a layer of absorbent cotton kept 
in place by a bandage or strips of adhesive plaster. 
If there is much itching, frequent mopping with 
spirit of camphor or a solution of menthol in 
alcohol is useful. The intensity of the pain usually 
diminishes when the eruption comes out; but 
before this time and if it persists later, some 





anodyne remedy may be needed, or relief may be | 


obtained by the application of electricity. 


® & 


‘BEING A BOY.” 


he actions of a typical “small boy” are not to 
be accounted for, although they may be studied 
and deseribed. In the morning he appears at the 
door of his home bright-faced and happy. He 
has no particular reason for opening the door and 
standing on the step except that he is alive and 
wants to be moving about. He is almost bursting 
with desire to “do something,” and must get some 
of it out of him before bedtime, or he will not be fit 
to sleep. He does not know this with his head 
but his muscles know it; and after all, a boy’s 
muscles do a good deal of his thinking for him. 

He stands on the step, and whistles and looks 
eagerly up and down the street. He does not 
know what he is looking for. In fact, he really is 
not looking for anything, but just hoping some- 
thing will appear that will give him an occasion 
to “do something.” Then he jumps down the 
steps, two at a time, climbs up on the gate, hangs 
on it fora moment, and makes some strange noises, 
such as only a boy can make, and no one else 
would if he could. They do not mean anything. 
He makes them—well, just because he is a boy, 
and does not know what else to do. Meanwhile 
he looks intently up and down the street and 
listens for a possible response to his signals. He 
is hoping that Jim or Bob or Link is in hearing, 
but there is no reply. 

Then, as if a sudden inspiration had come to 
him, he bangs the gate wide open and rushes 
down the middle of the street, yelling like a young 
Indian. Of course no inspiration—not even a 
coherent thought—did come to him; he only did 
that because he had nothing else to do, and simply 
must do something. 

He picks up a stone and throws it at a dog, and 
then winces and feels sorry when it hits the mark. 
He did not want to hurt the dog; in fact, he is very 
fond of it. He threw the stone just because he 
and the dog and it happened to be there together, 
and it seemed a handy thing to do. 

For a few seconds he stands and looks up into a 
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|tree—at nothing. Then he breaks into a run | Brown’s Bronchial Troches are invaluable for 
| again, and suddenly sits down, smiling, on the’ relieving Hoarseness or Loss of Voice, Coughs and 


curbstone, as if he had accomplished what he set 
out to do, and was content. 


® © 


NOT A “LIGHT” DRINK. 


n Easterner, riding on a mail-stage in northern 
Colorado, was entertained by a dialogue which 
was sustained upon the one side by the driver 
and upon the other by an elderly passenger, 
evidently a native of the region. 


a < understand you’re temperance,” began the 
river. 

“Yes, I’m pretty strong against liquor,” re- 
turned the other. “I’ve been set against it now 
| for thirty-five years.” 

“Seared it will ruin your health?” 
“Yes, but that isn’t the main thing.” 
| “Perhaps it don’t agree with you?” ventured 





| the driver. 

“Well, it really don’t agree with anybody. But 
that ain’t it, either. The thing that sets me against 
it is a horrible idea.” 

“A horrible idea! What is it?” 

“Well, thirty-five years - I was sitting in a 
hotel in Denver with a friend of mine, and I says, 
‘Let’s order a bottle of a and he says. 
‘No, sir. I’m saving my money to buy governmen 
land at one dollar and a quarter anacre. I’m going 
to buy to-morrow, and you’d better let me take the 
money you would have spent for the liquor and 
| a couple of acres along with mine.’ I says, 
‘All right.” So we didn’t drink, and he bought me 
two acres. 

“Well, sir, to-day those two acres are right in 
the middle of a flourishing town; and if I’d taken 
that drink I’d have swallowed a city block, a 
grocery-store, an apothecary’s, four lawyers’ 
Offices, and it’s hard to say what else. That’s the 
idea. Ain’t it horrible?” 


® © 


HE DID NOT STOP TO THINK. 


ne amount of energy people sometimes expend 

in making a bad matter worse is illustrated by 
the story of a chance encounter in a street-car, 
told to the World by a New York man. 


It was on a Broadway car, and there were few 
pateonenss. A man boarded the car and sat down 
y my side. His aes was muddy and torn, 
— had a handkerchief wrapped round one 


nd. 

“IT guess I am the biggest fool in town,” he re- 
marked. I looked interested, and he continued: 

“See that car four blocks ahead? Well, I rana 
block to overtake it, and gave the conductor a 
dime. He handed me a nickel, which fell from my 
hand to the street. Lyelled for him to stop the 
ear. He did not doit, and I jumped off and landed 
all spraddled out like an old saddle. See my 
clothes? Well, the jump did it.” 

I asked the man if he found the nickel. 

“Oh, yes, I found the nickel, but what good did 
itdome? I could not overtake the car from which 
L had jumped, and so I boarded this car, and gave 
the nickel to the conductor. So I skinned my 
hand, spoiled my clothes and risked my neck just 
to find that five-cent piece and give it to the street- 
railway.” 
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A PROTECTIVE DUTY. 


| "The whistling boy has been celebrated in senti- 
| mental poetry ; it remained for a New Jersey 
| farmer to clinch sentiment with a sound principle. 


He wanted a boy to pick his grapes, and went 
among his neighbors looking for one who whistled. 
He found such a boy without difficulty, and sent 
him tp the ladder with the order not to cease 
whistling until the last grape was picked. 

Any one who has tried to whistle and eat grapes 
at the same time knows how little of the farmer’s 
harvest was deflected into the boy’s stomach. But 
the tale recalls that older one of the boy whose 
father sent him down cellar to draw a pitcher of 
eider, and ordered him to whistle while he was 
doing it. The whistle ceased for a time, however 
and then went on again. When the boy reappeared 
he was asked why he had stopped. 

“Only to wet my whistle,” he said. 


® © 


NO WAY TO GET EVEN. 


New York journalist went down to Atlanta 

recently to interview Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris, says the Outlook. When he told the 
creator of “Uncle Remus” that he was going to 
“write him up,” the kindly Southerner was immedi- 
ately reminded of the experience of his old friend, 
Simon Sugg. 


“Simon Sugg,” he said, “was an odd old fellow 
who used to live down-state. I knew him well 
when I was a boy. One day a friend met him. 

“ ‘Simon,’ said he, ‘do you remember Jim Hooper 
that went to school with us down at Monticello?’ 

“‘Jim Hooper? Of co’se I ’member Jim 
a. Little slim fellow, wa’n’t he?’ 

“*VYas. Well, Jim’s gone and noveled you!’ 

“*Noveled me! Hes he?’ said Simon. ‘Well, 
ding his hide!’ ” 


® & 


THE RAINY DAY HAD COME. 


hen Mr. Bascomb had unfolded the weekly 
newspaper and spread it out on his knee, 
he made an exclamation of delight. 


“Mother,” he said, genially, to Mrs. Bascomb, 
who was at work on some extraordinary darning 
on the garments of her fifth and youngest son, 
“there’s going to be the biggest fair for ten years 
over to Centerby, with an exhibition of plowing 
contrivances that it really seems as if I ought to 
see. Where’s that couple of dollars’ berry money 
that you mentioned you’d laid away against a 
rainy day?” : 

“The rainy day came last Monday,” said Mrs. 
Bascomb, contentedly, ‘and that two dollars went 
for an umbrella and three pairs o’ rubbers and 
two car fares.” 
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AN ELASTIC STATEMENT. 


ws new reporter, in his story of the wedding, 
says the Baltimore American, wrote, “The 
floral display stretched from the chancel rail to 
the doors of the church.” 


The city editor, in a mild manner, as is the 
custom of city editors with new reporters, said: 

“Couldn’t you have used a better word than 
‘stretched’? Say the floral display ‘nodded’ or 
‘twined’ or something like that—some word more 
suggestive of flowers.” 

“ Stretched’ is all right in this case,” replied 
the new reporter, with the stubborn courage of a 
realist. “The decorations consisted of six rubber 
ants, and they had to stretch to cover the dis- 
ance. 
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ANAEMIA 


is thin blood. It causes pale 
faces, white lips, weak nerves 
and lack of vitality. A blood- 
enriching, fat-producing food- 
medicine is needed. Scott's 
Emulsion goes to the root of 
the trouble, strengthens and 
enriches the blood, and builds 
up the entire system. For 
anemic girls, thin boys and 
enfeebled mothers, it is the 
standard remedy. It builds 
up and strengthens the entire 
system with wonderful ra- 
pidity. 
We'll send you a sample free. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Shirt- Waist 
Suits. 


No lady’s wardrobe 
is complete without at 
least one shirt-waist 
suit. We show 30 
beautiful styles of 
these garments in our 
catalogue, and will 
make them to your 
order of taffeta silk, 

ngees, mohair, bril- 
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Tailor-Made 
Suits. 


This illustration rep- 
resents only one of 
69 styles of tailor- 
made suits which we 
show in our new 
Spring Catalogue. We 
have over 300 mate- 
rials suitable for these 
costumes. All of our 
garments are made 
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cording to individual 
measurements of the 
customer. We make 
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ored suits from 





















































Rain Coats. 


In stormy weather a 
long coat like this isa 
comfortable garment 
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coats in our catalogue, 
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— to your individual measurements after the 
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We prepay express charges to any 
part of the United States. We guar- 
antee to fit you—if we fail to do so, 
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im’’ was a pet crow of ours, bought by my | 

brother Harold from a travelling Italian | 

bird-pedler. The Italian called the bird | 
by some melodious name that we could not 
remember, so we called him Jim. 


durance. Harold saw well to this the first | 


spring and fall, and also the second spring ; but | 


the next autumn he was in bed for many weeks 


| with a fever, and Jim remained at large, but he | 
| did not go away. 


Neither did he leave us the 


Jim could speak, but his vocabulary consisted next spring, although still allowed his liberty. 


of just one word, ‘‘hello,’’ which he uttered | 
quite plainly, always with a queer bow, such 
as the wild crows make in cawing. He never 
used his word amiss ; and it was wonderful into 
how many places he made it fit, and how | 
adroitly he diversified and expanded its meaning | 
by using various inflections. 

Pet crows are usually noted for their thefts 
and trickery, but I do not think Jim stole or) 
secreted a single article during his three years 
with us. His only mischief was teasing our | 
sitting hens. 

It was Jim’s fate, while he lived with us, to | 
be teased and tricked himself, rather than to | 
tease and trick others; for Harold, who was 
twelve years old when Jim was bought, became | 
inordinately fond of amusing himself at the 
crow’s expense. One of his 
amusements was to string a 


| migrations ? 





The next autumn, during the season of corn- 
cutting, we were hurried with work, and went 
afield before Jim was off his perch in the 
mornings, and came home too late for him to 
welcome us. Finally, when Harold went to 
search for him, he was not to be found. 

We could not believe that he had left us volun- 


| tarily, for had he not already twice resisted 


the instinct that prompts a crow to semiyearly 
So as weeks passed on, and all 
hope of his ultimate return was given up, we 


| settled down to the belief that some hunter had 


shot him for a wild crow. 
The next spring I received from an uncle 


who resided in a distant state a present of a 
pair of chickens from a flock of the variety 
known as 


‘*erested and bearded Houdans,’’ 
which had been ‘‘bred to 
the feather’’ for many gen- 





grain of corn upon a strong 
thread, and then toss the 
grain to Jim, while he him- 
self kept hold of the string. 
Just as the bird was about 
to swallow the corn, Harold 
would jerk it away. Jim’s 
astonished ‘‘ Hello!’’ and 
his frantic efforts to retake ee 
the grain, which Harold [ % 

jerked and twitched about, 5 
almost convulsed the boy 





JUST AS THE BIRD WAS ABOUT TO SWALLOW THE 
CORN, HAROLD WOULD JERK IT AWAY. 


with merriment. Finally Jim would not try to | 
pick up a grain of corn to which was attached 
a visible string. ‘Then Harold elaborated upon 
the trick by placing the ‘‘doctored’’ grain with 
several free grains, and covering up the string 
with loose soil, while he covertly held on to 
the end of it. 

This device, however, prolonged the sport for 
a short season only; for Jim’s natural acumen | 
led him, after the trick had worked successfully | 
once or twice, to take up each grain gingerly, 
in the very tip of his beak, and give an upward 
jerk, to see if it was free. Whenever this jerk | 
disclosed a hidden string, he greeted the dis- | 
closure with ‘‘Hello!’’ and dropped the kernel | 
instantly. 

Domestication had deprived Jim in a measure 
of that alertness for which wild crows are so 
remarkable, and he would sometimes perch 
himself upon the garden fence in the daytime 
and go to sleep, with his head beneath his 
wing. At such times his slumber was often so | 
profound that by going up stealthily maaan | 
could pounce upon and seize him while he slept. | 
These seizures, no matter how often repeated, | 
never failed to throw him into terror. And the | 
peculiar, indescribable inflection of relief that | 
rang through Jim’s queer, doubly circumflexed | 
‘*Hello!’? when he discovered that he was in | 
no danger sent Harold into uproarious laughter. 

Jim took all these pranks good-naturedly, | 
and showed in many ways his fondness for | 
Harold. He always watched for his first ap- 
pearance in the morning, that he might fly to | 
him and perch upon his head or shoulder. As | 
for Harold, he would have fought for Jim, if 
necessary, as readily as if he had been his little | 
brother. 

Jim never treated me with the easy familiarity 
with which he treated Harold, who was two | 
years my junior. Instead of alighting upon | 
my head whenever I came near him, the crow | 
would fly to some object a few feet distant from | 
me, perch himself, and dropping one of his 
grotesque courtesies, salute me with ‘‘Hello!’’ | 
with a rising circumflex upon the last syllable | 
of the word. But when hungry, he would | 



















erations—that is, every bird 
in the flock that showed 
the slightest deviation from 
a certain set code of mark- 
ings upon its plumage was 
discarded, and only those 
retained whose feather- 
markings and other charac- 
teristics conformed rigidly 
to the code. 

But the hen that my un- 
cle sent me, coming as she 
did from a long line of an- 
cestors mottled thus cor- 
rectly with wundeviating 
black and white, had 
hatched and grown up as 
white as snow, yet beauti- 
fully ‘‘crested and beard- 
ed,”’ and of such elegant 
proportions and carriage 
that my uncle, while not 
wishing to spoil the mark- 
ings of his flock by keeping 
this white hen, was still 
loath to send her to the 
chopping-block for market. 
So he sent her to me, along 
with a mate, whose plumage 
showed the markings all according to the code. 
This snow-white hen of mine stole off and 
hid her nest, along the orchard fence, in June, 
and when I found it it contained nine eggs. 
She laid four more, and went to sitting. 

I was extremely anxious to see how many of 
her progeny, if any, would resemble the hen 
herself, and I wished in particular that she 


| Should be undisturbed, and make a good hatch. 


But one day, when we were loading hay in 
the orchard, which was in clover that year, I 
heard a great commotion in the region of my 
hen’s nest—a wild, excited cackling and a great 
cawing of crows. 

I ran to the top of a little hill that intervened, 
and saw five black rascals trying to rob my 
hen’s nest. I ran toward them, and they all 
flew off to the woods, cawing as they went. 

‘The next day three crows repeated the assault, 


}and again I went to my hen’s assistance, this 


time taking my gun. A black sentinel, posted 
upon a dead apple limb, told the marauders of 
my approach, however, and away went every 
crow before I came within anything like shooting 
| distance. 

I did not greatly wish to shoot them, for Jim 
had taught me a respect for crows; but some- 
| thing must be done to save that nest of eggs. 

I stood a scarecrow near the nest. It did 


| no good. The black scamps used it as a perching- 


place, and every day two crows or more would 
come and terrorize my hen. She fought so wick- 


| edly as to endanger the eggs by breakage, even 


if the crows did not succeed in stealing them. 
I began to grow desperate, and resolved to 


| Shoot one of the tormentors and hang his dead 


body near the nest, to serve as a warning to 


| the others—a kind of scarecrow that is usually 
| effective. 


With this intent, I hid myself one day beneath 
one of the windrows of hay in the orchard, 
near the nest. And gun in hand, I nerved 
myself to wait. 

‘*Caw! caw! caw!’’ came sounding from the 
woods. ‘‘Ca-aw! ca-aw! ca-aw!’’ A dozen 
crows came flying over, and from their ranks 
| just six dropped down, and settled upon the 


"9? 


always come to me in preference to going to | pickets near the hen’s nest. 


Harold, because he knew that I would give him | 


what he wished without preliminary teasing. 


An instant later they seemed to take alarm, 
and leaving the pickets, flew back and forth 


The man from whom we purchased Jim told | above my hiding-place ; and two of them deserted 
us that he could be trusted to unrestrained | altogether, and fled back to the woods. The 


liberty at all times, except the periods of migra- | 
tion—in the spring, when crows fly northward, | 

and in autumn, when they fly southward. At 
these seasons we were advised to keep him in| 


| others, after further reconnaissance, flew down 
and began to irritate my hen. 

I took careful aim at the one that seemed 
most insolent and fired. Three crows flew away. 
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The other one went running down the fence, | 300000000107 


dragging a broken wing. 
not escape, and started to run after him. He 
ran on down the fence for some rods, and in 
an angle formed by an intersecting line of 
picketing, he turned at bay, and faced me, for 
I was close upon him. 

He was sorely wounded. The tip of his | 
broken wing was under his own feet. He faced 
_me with a look of desperate expectation, and 
waited for the worst. 

I picked up a short club from the ground, | 
and raised it to despatch him; but he reminded | 
me so much of Jim that the blow did not | 


I knew that he could 


| descend. 


The bird stood terror-stricken, looking straight | 
up in my face. Suddenly the stare of horror | 
vanished; a look of recognition flashed up in | 
its stead. The bird described a grotesque | 
courtesy, and his mouth was full of blood, but | 
he managed to gurgle out ‘‘Hello!’’—the > last | 
syllable of the word mellowed by the rising | 
circumflex. 

I dropped my club and gun as if the two 
had burned me, and with a spasm of remorse 
I picked the poor bird up. ‘‘Why, Jim, old 
fellow, is it you?’’ I cried. 

The change that had come over Jim upon 
recognizing me was identical with that which 
used to show itself when he discovered that it 
was only Harold, and not some deadly beast or 
bird of prey that had seized him in his sleep. 
It looked to me as if he now thought that | 
matters could not be so bad as he had at first | 
supposed, since it was the hand of a friend that 
had brought things to their present pass. 

He resolutely flung the blood out of his 
mouth, and strove to stay the nervous shivering 
in his wounded wing, but his head kept droop- 
ing downward now and then, although pluckily 
he brought it up each time into its proper pos- 
ture, and flung away the blood. 

I stroked his glossy back and told him that I 
had not meant that shot for poor old Jim. 

But his head drooped lower, until his glossy 
beak rested upon my arm—then it tilted over 
sidewise. After two short, convulsive flutters 
he stretched himself and was dead in my hands 
—a victim to his one fault of teasing sitting 
hens. The fault looked small in the presence 
of its atonement; and I need not tell my readers 
how sorry I felt at having brought death to 
that droll pet. 


| 
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IN TIME OF DANGER. 


he fire-drill was a boasted feature of a certain 

girls’ boarding-school, but when a fire did 
break out, instead of the well-ordered brigade 
which had always responded to the false 
alarms, a disorganized mob of screaming girls 
rushed helplessly about. One young lady, 
under the vague impression that she must do 
something to extinguish the blaze, dashed a 
cup of water into the principal’s face. Another, 
repeating in loud tones, ‘‘I must be calm! I 
must be calm!’’ dragged her rings from her 
fingers and put them into her pocket. A third 
seized vases, pictures and small bric-d-brac, 
and hurled them out of the windows. Col. T. 
W. Higginson, in ‘‘Men and Women,’’ records 
a different tale of how a woman faced dsage | 
The incident is told by an old sea-captain. 


When the fated Oregon went down, long 
before the days of her handsome namesake of 
our fleet, women were the most self-possessed 
of the passengers ; women usually are when the 
danger is real and not a mouse. As soon as 
the awful truth was known that the ship was 
lost, one lady went quietly below. After the 
boats were ready some one in search of her 
found her in the saloon. 

The vessel was already sinking, but Mrs. 
Lacy was sitting on the sofa. telling stories to 
her children, who were gathered about her. 
The little ones, who had been frightened by 
the noise and confusion, were quieted by their 
mother’s calm, steady tones, and had forgotten 
everything but their interest in the fairy-tale to 
which they were listening. 

All were dressed in their warmest clothing, 
and to each was fastened a bag containing 
essentials. By Mrs. Lacy’s side lay a pillow- 
case, securely tied and containing ship’s bread 
and other eatables. Never for one moment did | 





the lady lose control of herself, and she and 
her children were conveyed to the boats as 
quietly as if they were going on a pleasure 
excursion. 

‘*She was the very coolest person with whom | 
I ever made a voyage,’’ added the captain. 


*® © 
HER MEASURE. 


ractising in a New England city are two 

doctors, a man and wife. The husband is 
a tall, lank specimen of manhood, but the wife 
is a plump little fairy. 


One summer, when they had moved to a new 
house in the country, the wife was summoned 
down - stairs in her husband’s absence, and 
found there the local cobbler. He was standing, 
and a large bundle lay in the chair beside him. 

**Mornin’,’’ said he. “Doctor in?’’ 

“Tam Doctor Fielding,’’ said the lady, with 
dignity. Ina first call she is always nervously 
conscious that her size may be against her. 

‘*Doctor Fielding, I want to see.’’ 
‘Tam Doctor Fielding.’’ 

“Well, it’s the doctor I was to — 

*‘T am Doctor Fielding,’’ she ‘nt again, | 
with increased emphasis. 

He bent, icked't up the bundle, and unrolled 
it slowly. Then he proffered her the contents, 
a pair of newly tapped enormous shoes she 

to have known before. 
““Well,’’ said he, unmoved, 


“*there’s your 
shoes 


| 


| 
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Industries for the 
Home Circle. 


OUNG people are happy when 
hands are busy, especially when 
making something. What to make 

and how to make it are the problems. 
It has been one of the missions of THE 
COMPANION to aid in solving these 
problems. Scroll Sawing, the most pop- 
ular mechanical home industry, was first 
adapted to the use of the amateur thirty 
years ago, and still maintains its lead. 
It is practical, easily learned, and the 
tools. and instructions are simple, and 
the articles produced are useful and dec- 
orative. Every boy and girl ought to 
own a Scroll Saw. Wood Carving, Art 
Needlework, Photography, Bent Iron 
Work and many other industries have 
been made practical for the use of young 


—. KEES 
The Rogers Scroll Saw. 


Given for one new subscription and $1.35 
extra. Price $3.50. Sent by freight, 
charges in either case to be paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 45 Ibs. 





HE framework is of iron, graceful in 
Lge ts and handsomely japanned and 
striped. The Saw arms have a reach of 
17% inches. It hasa tilting table, 4-inch 
emery wheel on spindle, with drill at end, 
and a dust blower. The arbors, etc., are 
of steel, carefully fitted to their bearings. 
With each machine we give 24 Saw 
Blades, 70 full-sized Designs, 6 Drill 
Points, 1 Wrench, and a Manual of 
Bracket Sawing and Wood Carving. 
When ordering be careful to give your 


full address. 
PT TF § 


Companion Lathe and Saw. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for three new subscriptions and $3.00 
extra. Price $7.50. Sent by freight, 
charges in either 
case to be paid by 
receiver. Shipping 
weight 75 Ibs. 









T= Lathe is made of iron and steel; 
total length of bed, 24 inches; height 
from floor, 27% inches. Drive-wheel, 
13% inches i in diameter. Has rigid head 
stock and sliding tail stock; two speeds, 
one fast and one slow; a 4-inch emery 
wheel on spindle, with drill at end; a 
screw chuck and a spur center. The 
arms of the Saw have a 17%-inch reach, 
and will make from 500 to 600 strokes a 
minute. Has an automatic dust blower, 
a nickel-plated table, belt tightener and 
improved saw clamps. With the Lathe 
and Saw we include 70 full-sized Bracket 
Sawing Designs, an assortment of Designs 
for Wood Turning, 24 Saw Blades, 6 
Drill Points, 1 Screw Driver, 1 Wrench, 
1 Round Leather Belt, 3 Turning Tools, 
and 2 Iron Tool Rests with Nuts and 
Bolts for the Lathe. 


PERRY MASON” COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Word 


TYRIAN | 
| Rubber Goods | 


is a guarantee of 


Quality. 


Your Druggist Carries a Full Line of 


Tyrian Atomizers, Syringes, Hot-Water Bottles, Plant Sprink- 
lers, Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves, Sheeting, Air Beds, Air 
Pillows, Frictional Belts, Teething Rings, Nipples, Etc. 


Our Pamphlet, “Tyrian Topics,” Mailed Free. 
F and Main Office: Andover, Mass. 
THE TYER RUBBER CO., “Boston Office : 50 Bromfield Street. 


I am John Mackintosh, The Toffee King 
of England — Sovereign of Pleasure — Em- 
peror of Joy. My old English candy — 


Mackintosh’s 
Extra Cream Toffee 


—tickles the palates of my millions of sub- 
jects. I was crowned by the lovers of good 
things to eat. My Court Jester’s name 
is Appetite. My most loyal subjects 
are the dear little children. I 
rule over the Kingdom of 
Health and Happiness. There 
is no oppression in my 
domain. My regime is one 

of enjoyment and delight. 
My throne is guarded by an 


Imperial Unarmed Army of Gite aRi\ites i¢ ne 

























































Candy-Makers. My corona- 
tion took place some fifty ——___——— ——___—_—— — 
years ago. Ilaman unusual 
monarch—all my subjectsare knighted. Those who become members of my 
Royal Court must eat Mackintosh’s Toffee at least once each day in the year. 
It has been two years since I introduced Mackintosh’s Toffee to the 
American public. I was told that Americans would not take kindly to a 
plain, old-fashioned candy—that they demanded something fancy. I thought 
the man who told me that was wrong—nowI knowit. Although you Yankees 
are busy piling up your dollars, you still have time to appreciate an honest 
product. I take this opportunity of thanking my American subjects for their 
generous patronage. You Americans like sweetmeats —I have proven it to 
my own satisfaction. I hear a great deal these days of the commercial inva- 
sion of the Yankees. If your modern, progressive concerns 

come to England after business, why should I 
not retaliate by coming over here for the 
same purpose? ‘‘Turn about is fair play.’’ I 
took the bull by the horns and tried it. I 
find this ‘‘commercial expansion business’’ to 
work both ways. I was the first Englishman to 
advertise Toffee in the United States. I must 
say that I have been treated with the greatest 
consideration. Old Mother England taught 



































TH kind that children ought to 
drink when they’re working 
hard in school. Have no fear that 
it will give them headaches or 
make them nervous, bilious or 








her children well—they believe in fair play. | mg ee 4 ton’ tat, kind. 
. e Tist Mi com ns e 
The American people know that Mackin- natural nutritive properties of 
tosh’s Toffee is the most delicious = i, wheat. It’s a pleasant drink and 
lar candy in the world. Mackintosh’s Toffee Ry a & & penen. Children lke 
: : * s it and wi Oo better work in schoo 
isa food that is not only wholesome, but nutri- D ath day for the geod start i atees 
tious. My Toffee will be found on the tables of ) them. Our special process of pre- 
the best inns and tavernsof ‘‘Merrie England.”’ I] paring ie gives it 0 aver £0 Eke the 
Eating Toffee is not a fad. The English eat ee oe” ee Soe 
‘ i i h . . 
it because they know it is healthful. Nonecan on Ang oe Sa Hee 
deny that the English are a healthy race. + 
I have a Legation in all parts of North America. Ask your It Ss Cheaper Than Coffee 
ay ed for ets — yb does ops ane, = him ; 
to get it for you. Show him this Decree. ou will do this for me 
I will cutee woes ph the Order of the Milk of Neues Kinduess. sy H 20 cen ts per Ib. Sold everywhere. If your grocer hasn’t 
Trial package by mail for 10 cents in stamps — 4-Ib. family tin for $1.60. Before you order by mail, try your dealer. it try the one across the street. 
JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 58, 78 Hudson St., NEW YORK, N. Y. POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, :: BOSTON, MASS. 
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the machine is all that we claim for it—first-class in every respect. We can guarantee this. Are 
you in need of a new sewing machine? If so, you of course wish one which will fully meet all the 
requirements of the household. The machine must also be built upon honor, so as to endure the 
wear and tear of family use for many years. It should, too, possess modern improvements and 
accessories, and appeal to the artistic taste. This standard is sensible, and must meet the approval 
of every thrifty housewife who wishes to put her money where it will secure the largest returns. A 
sewing machine is not bought for a year, but for a long series of years. A faithful servant, always 
ready to do the bidding of the mistress. 

In the New Companion may be found a sewing machine which fully meets the standard here 
outlined. In addition, however, to these advantages, there is still another advantage. We offer a 
sewing machine at a price much less than that charged 
for other high-grade and modern machines. 

We will be pleased to mail illustrated descriptive matter 
of the New Companion to any intending purchaser of a 
sewing machine. Why pay $35.00 when a sewing machine 
of equal merit may be purchased for only $21.75? When 
visiting Boston call at our office, and a practical demonstra- 
tion will be made for you. 

mH He 


I am delighted with my New Companion Sewing Machine, which I bought 
three months ago. I have sewed everything from leather belts to finest lawn, and 
find it absolutely reliable, and the equal of $45.00 sewing machines in my neighbor- 
hood. It is the easiest running machine I ever saw, and I’ve tried a good many.— 
Carrie W. Harvey, S. Brooksbille, Maine. 

The sewing machine I bought of you last June for $25.75 has given perfect 
satisfaction. It is beyond my expectations. I am delighted with it. I think it is as 
good as a $60.00 machine.—Mrs. H. S. Hatfield, Parker, Kansas. 

My New Companion Sewing Machine has been in use six years, and has given 
perfect satisfaction.— Mrs. D. J. Modilecher, North East’ Harbor, Maine. ad 

I have used one of your New Companion Sewing Machines for more than a 

ear, and the more I use it, the better I like it. It is ect in every respect.— Anna 
. Compton, Bridgeport, Indiana. 

I have had my New Companion Sewing Machine since 1900, and I like it 
better and better each day.—Mrs. G. H. Morey, Manchester, New Hampshire. 

I received my New Companion Sewing Machine in excellent condition, and it 

most satisfactorily to all the demands made upon it.— Bertha 
Seamans, Atchison, Kansas. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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